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Hotes, 


ROBERT BURTON’S ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
ENGLISH WRITERS. 

R. Burton was born in 1576, and died 
in 1639. The first edition of his ‘Anatomy 
of Melancholy’ was published in 1621, and 
finished in the previous year, as I gather from 
a very old copy (unfortunately the —e 
is lost) in the Liverpool Free Library. The 
words in the colophon, as it may be termed, 
are: “From my Studie in Christ Church 
Oxon. Decemb. 5. 1620.” The edition which 
I make use of in this note is a reprint of the 
sixth (1652), published by W. Tegg, London, 
1849. 

i ve! but not without a plan. 
— Pope, ‘ Essay on Man,’ i. 6. 

It will probably astonish those who have 
not made themselves well uainted with 
this fascinating work to learn that the writer, 
in addition to his amazing knowledge of the 
classics, the fathers, the schoolmen—in short, 
all writers, sacred and profane, who have 
used Latin or Greek as the vehicle of their 
thoughts—was well versed in the vernacular 
literature of his country, both earlier and 
later. It is a curious thing that Burton 
would have written his book in Latin if he 
had been able to get a publisher. In in- 


dignant terms he says :— 


“Tt was not mine intent to prostitute my muse in 
English, or to divulge secreta Minerve, but to have 
exposed this more contract in Latin, if I could have 
got it printed. Any scurrile pamphlet is welcome 
to-our mercenary stationers in English ; they print 
a 

F —— cuduntque libellos 

In quorum foliis vix simia nuda cacaret ; 
but in Latin they will not deal; which is one of the 
reasons Nicholas Carr, in his oration of the paucity 
of English writers, gives, that so many flourishi 
wits are smothered in oblivion, lie dead and buried 
in this our nation (pp. 10, 11).”* 

It is therefore evident that our author did 
not think that his book would be a success, 
wherein he erred like many another. Petrarch 

rided himself on his Latin poetry, which has 

ong since been engulfed in the waters of 
oblivion, while his Italian love-sonnets, which 
he regarded as idle conceits, are immortal 
(F. W. Schlegel’s ‘History of Literature,’ p. 161, 
Bohn, London, 1859). Notwithstanding that 
Burton did not write in Latin, a fair 
acquaintance with that language is abso- 
lutely necessary to the full comprehension of 
his book, for, though he quotes from almost 
every Greek author, he uses a Latin version, 
except once in the case of Anacreon (p. 453), 
and four times in the case of Hesiod (pp. 86, 
145, 176,429). Furthermore, he has given us 
(pp. 497-8 and 505-6) specimens of what his 
book would have been had he composed it 
in the classical tongue. Certainly his style 
therein is not more “contract” than in his 
homely, vigorous English, which has saved 
his work from being “smothered in oblivion,” 
to use his own phrase (p. 11). But, as Austin 
saith, “Alia questio est, et ad rem, que 
agitur, non pertinet” (‘De Doctr. Christ.) 
l. ii. c. 2). “That’s another story” (‘N. &Q., 
9 8. i.417). “Revenons a nos bouteilles,’ 
as Montaigne says (‘ Essais,’ liv. ii. ch. 2, 
wherein he is nowise original, for he hath 
adapted it from the phrase “ Revenons a nos 
moutons,” to be found in the comedy 
*L’Avocat Patelin’ (‘ Histoire de la Littérature 
Frangaise,’ par J. Demogeot, Paris, 1864), and 
not first used by the fabulist La Fontaine, as 
many do ignorantly suppose. 

After this little digression in the style of 
mine author, I will now endeavour to show 
his acquaintance with English writers, most 
of whom belonged to the Golden Age of our 
literature, of which Burton was a con- 
temporary. 

From “Sir Geoffrey Chaucer ” (p. 630), “ our 
English Homer” (p.565), he quotes frequently 

* ‘Carr Nicolaus, De Scriptorum Britannicorum 
Paucitateet Studiorum Lm pedimentis Oratio,’ Lond., 
1576. <As to the lines quoted, for which Burton 
gives no author, I will obey his request (p. 138) : 
** Good Master Schoolmaster, do not English this.” 
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and with evident enjoyment. I have counted , familiar. He quotes Sir Francis Bacon, “an 
twenty-six quotations from and references | honourable man, now Viscount St. Albans” 
to the mol: « of the father of English | (p. 73), “our noble and learned Lord Verulam” 
try spread throughout the book, the | (p. 455), four times, thrice from the ‘ Essays,’ 
gures of which I will not give, as the | and once from his book ‘ De Vita et Morte,’ as 
would over-burden these pages. ‘The Wife | he terms it(see Lowndes). With writers suchas 
of Bath’ is his favourite. Spenser, “our | J. Lyly (‘ Euphues’), Sir H. Spelman, Camden, 
modern Maro” (p. 485), is quoted six times, | Leland, J. Fox (‘Acts and Monuments’) Sam. 
and referred to more than once. ‘The| Purchas, Sands (the traveller), Vaughan (the 
Faerie Queene’ is the only poem of Spenser's | author of ‘The Golden Fleece’); theological 
used by Burton. Shakespeare, “an elegant | writers like “ roy hinge 4 in his ‘ Atheo- 
poet of ours” (p. 511), is quoted on the same | mastix,’ Doctor ve, Doctor Jackson, 
page, and quoted incorrectly, Four lines are | Abernethy, Corderoy, who have written well 
cited from the ‘Venus and Adonis,’ the fourth, of this subject [immortality of the soul] in 
according to Burton, being, | our mother tongue ” (p. 713); Father Parsons, 
And all did covet her for to embrace, the Jesuit ; medical writers, geographers, 
which is a poor substitute for the original, &e., this indefatigable student is familiar. 
_As this note has extended to an inordinate 
She wildly breaketh from t vole strict em wrace. length, I am afraid I must reserve any 
(See Globe Shakespeare, ‘Venus and Adonis,’ further observations to some future date. 
1, 874, p. 1011.) On p. 531 there is a reference |[f I take up the subject again, it will be for 
to ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ “Like Benedict the purpose of giving a uketch of Burton’s 
and Beatrice in the comedy.” On p. 600 are | character, habits, and idiosyncrasies, for 


to be found, incorporated in the text, two which the materials are scant elsewhere, but 
lines from Ophelia’s song, “ Young men,” &c., | abundant in his own monumental work, for 
‘Hamlet, IV. v. Lastly (p. 6), we find this never was author more self-revealing. 


energetic sentence, “They lard their lean | 
books with the fat of others’ works,” which 
reminds us of the Prince’s words, 
Falstaff sweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along. 
Henry IV.,’ I. ii. 

Ben Jonson, “our arch poet” (p. _ 
appears four times. Five lines are quo 


Joun T. Curry. 


THE GREEK CHURCH IN SOHO, AND 
ITS VICINITY. 
PassInc the other day along Charing Cross 


Road, | stepped aside from that tavern- 
‘haunted thoroughfare to look again upon 


from ‘The Fox,’ III. iii, to show how “old | the old Greek Church in what was once 


Volpone courted Ceelia in the comedy.” 


Hog Lane, and in more recent times Crown 


reference is made to ‘Every Man out of his Street. I was sorry to find the building 


Humour,’ to show how same men dote on 


their wives, “as Senior Deliro on his Fallace 
(p. 633). 


doomed to destruction—indeed, a shroud of 


hoarding already enveloped its devoted, but 


still robust frame. To those who might wish 


But I must be brief. I will, therefore, only | to take a last look at this historical edifice, I 


mention the names of the remaining poets | 
whose productions are quoted or referred to | 
in the ‘Anatomy’: Daniel, “our English | 
Tatius” (p. 600), nine times; M. Drayton, | 
“our English Ovid” (p. 171), six times ; 5. 
Rowlands, once; T. Randolph, four times; Sir 
John Harrington, the translator of Ariosto, 
nine times ; G. Wither, thrice, the last from 
‘The Manly Heart’ (see ‘Golden Treasury,’ 
first edition, p. 83) :— 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be? 
I have quoted this couplet to illustrate a 
practice of Burton’s, viz., incorporating the 
words of other authors in his text. I have 
no doubt that a careful search would lead to 
many such discoveries. So much for the 


poets. 
With other English authors he was no less 


may mention that the name of Crown Street 
may now be sought for in vain, as that street 
was entirely absorbed by Charing Cross Road. 
The building may be found at the rear of the 


| church of St. Mary the Virgin, within a few 


hundred feet of Oxford Street, on the western 
side of the new thoroughfare. Before it 
finally disappears from the face of the earth, 
a few words regarding its history may be 
interesting to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

In 1676 one Joseph Georgeirenes, Arch- 
bishop of Samos, came to London to obtain 
assistance in publishing a book of devotions 
for the use of the Orthodox community. He 
found his compatriots at the west end of 
London without a church, and on his appli- 
cation Compton, Bishop of London, gave 
him a piece of ground in Soho Fields on 
which to build one. The bishop’s name, by 
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the way, is still preserved in that of the 
adjacent Compton Street, as also, in Frith 
Street, is the name of one Mr. Frith, who 
acted for his lordship in the matter. George- 
irenes succeeded in collecting some 1,500/., 
and the church was ultimately built. It was 
dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, and over 
its door was placed a stone incised inscrip- 
tion, which exists, in excellent preservation, 
to this day. It is in rather fantastic modern 
Greek characters, impossible to reproduce in 
type, and has been translated as follows :— 

“In the year of Salvation 1677, this temple was 
erected for the nation of the Greeks—-the most 
serene Charles II. being King, and the Royal [/it. 
born in the purple] Prince Lord James being the 
commander of the forces, the Right Reverend 
Lord Henry Compton being Bishop — at the ex- 
pense of the above and other bishops and nobles, 
and with the concurrence of our Humility of Samos, 
Joseph Georgeirenes, a native of the island of 
Melos.” 

Poor Georgeirenes’s career, however, was 
beset with misfortunes. He had a thorn in 
the side in the shape of a rival Greek priest, 
who fraudulently represented himself as the 
Archbishop of Samos, and collected moneys 
ostensibly for the building of the church, 
which he devoted to a most unworthy object, 
namely, himself. To stop this impostor’s 
practices, the real archbishop advertised a 

uaintly personal description of himself in 
the London Gazette of February, 1680, in 
which he accused “ Joachim Ciciliano, of the 
island of Cefalonia, a Grecian minister of a 
high stature, with a black beard,” of per- 
sonating him and _ receiving contributions 
“towards building the Grecian Church,” and 
further with “lewdly spending the same to 
the prejudice of the said church.” To pre- 
vent all possibility of further mistake, he 
asked all and ame to take notice that he 


himself (Georgeirenes) was “an indifferent 
tall man, and slender, with long black hair, | 
having a wart on the right side of the nose, | 
but against his eye, and black whiskers, anc 

very little beard,” and he finished by declaring | 
that “ with the assistance of good Christians,” 
amongst whom he doubtless included the 
“most serene” Charles and the royal James, 
he had built and almost finished “the Grecian 
Church in Sohoe Fields.” But though George- 
irenes scored off his felonious fellow-country- 
man, his lot was not a happy one. e 
church was not a success. It was incon- 
veniently situated. The Greeks were already 
removing from the site of their earlier settle- 
ment in Greek Street and its neighbourhood, 
and the congregation, and as a necessary 
consequence the funds, were declining. 
Compton was not now so willing to help 


him as he had been; the parish authorities 
disputed the bishop's right to the ground on 
which the church aoa: and the end of it 
all was that the poor Archbishop of Samos, 
like Mr. Gladstone’s Turk, was evicted “ bag 
and baggage.” A legend existed in the neigh- 
bourhood that his ghost haunted the scene of 
his mortifications and failures. The building 
ssed into the hands of other foreigners, the 
uguenots, of whom Soho contained a great 
number, and it was held by them for more 
than a hundred years, till 1822. Then came, 
and went, a body of Calvinistic Protestant 
Dissenters; and in 1849 the edifice was 
secured by the rector of St. Anne’s, Soho, 
and consecrated by Bishop Blomfield for the 
service of the Church of heen under its 
old name of “St. Mary the Virgin.” This 
name the large modern church which has 
superseded it still bears, and the premises 
are now the scene of great parochial and 
evangelistic activity. It is much to be hoped 
that steps will be taken to preserve in safe 
custody the interesting inscription of which 
a translation is given above, for which, and 
for most of the historical facts relating to the 
church, I am indebted to an article in the 
Sunday at Home, written by Mr. J. Sachs. 

It may be mentioned that the church, then 
in the possession of the Huguenots, is drawn 
by Hogarth in his picture ‘Noon,’ where 
ale may be found a portrait of its minister 
and the painter's friend, the Rev. M. Hervé. 
With a sublime disregard of minute accuracy, 
Hogarth has shown St. Giles’s steeple domin- 
ating the scene in Hog Lane. 

A walk round this district would well repay 
the reflective antiquary. In the immediate 
neighbourhood is St. Anne’s, Soho, where lie 
the bones of the hapless Theodore, King of 
Corsica, and the register of which church 
contains records of the baptisms of many of 
the royal blood. In Soho Square itself, the 
rectory stands on the site of Monmouth 
House, where lived the unfortunate duke 
whose motto at Sedgemoor was “Soho!” The 
notorious Mrs. Cornelys, so frequently men- 
tioned in the chroniques scandaleuses of 
the last century, had her house where the 
Catholic church now stands. Of the associa- 
tions of Leicester Square it is needless to 
write. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s house is still 
to be seen ; Hogarth’s, alas! is being demo- 
lished. Just round the corner, at the Newton 
Hall, is the famous Sir Isaac Newton’s. In 
West Street, St. Giles’s, is Wesley’s chapel, 
now a mission chapel of the Church of Eng- 
land—a place with which the founder of 
Methodism was long and intimately con- 
nected, and of which the Rev. Mr. Dibdin a 
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former minister, has written a history. To 
their credit, the present possessors of the 
chapel are very solicitous with regard to its 
old associations, and some relics of ger 
and his early followers are preserved with 
care. Lastly, | may mention St. Giles’s 
Church, with its churchyard, where lie buried 
George Chapman, the translator of Homer, 
in a tomb which, once fast falling to decay, 
has been recently “mended” by the parish 
authorities ; and Richard Pendrell, “preserver 
and conductor to His Sacred Majesty King 
Charles the Second of Great Britain, after his 
escape from Worcester Fight in 1651.” These 
are but specimens of the interesting and 
varied associations of the neighbourhood. 
R. CLark, 
Walthamstow. 


Cary’s Norges To His TRANSLATION OF 
Dante.--Has notice ever been taken in 
*N. & Q, of Cary’s strange mistakes as to the 
Hebrew method of computing the hours of 
day? Ina note to ‘ Hell,’ canto xxi. 1. 109, he 
speaks of the ninth hour of the Hebrews as 
corresponding to our sixth; and in a note to 
‘Hell,’ canto xxxiv. 1. 89, he says, “ The poet 
uses the Hebrew manner of computing the 
day, according to which the third hour 
answers to our twelve o'clock at noon.” The 
edition from which I quote is that published 
by Bohn in 1847. 

With the Hebrews the hours of day were 
numbered from sunrise to sunset. The num- 
ber of hours was uniformly twelve (St. John 
xi. 9), but the length of what was called an 
hour varied with the season of the year. 
Only at the equinoxes, when the sun rises at 
6 A.M. and sets at 6 P.M., was the length of the 
Hebrew hour the same as ours. At the 
summer solstice, for instance, when the sun 
in Palestine rises about 5 a.m. and sets about 
7 p.M., the Hebrew 12 hours were equal to 14 
of ours, and consequently the Hebrew hour, 
at that season, consisted not of 60 minutes, 
but of 70. At the winter solstice, again, 
when the sun in Palestine rises about 7 A.M. 
and sets about 5 p.m., the Hebrew 12 hours 
equalled 10 of ours, and the hour consisted of 
50 minutes. The hours of principal note 
were the third, the sixth, and the ninth. 
The sixth hour all the year round was 12 
noon, but only at the equinoxes did the third 
and the ninth hour correspond exactly to our 
9a.™M.and 3 p.m. As it was necessary that 
the third, as the hour of morning, and the 
ninth, as the hour of evening sacrifice, should 
be determined as exactly as possible, the 
clepsydra was so adjusted as to measure, 
according to the season, three (Hebrew) hours 


from sunrise, and three (Hebrew) hours from 
noon. Thus at the summer solstice the third 
hour from sunrise at 5 a.m. (70'X3=210'= 
3" 30’) was our 8.30 a.m., and the ninth hour 
our 3.30 p.m. At the winter solstice, again, 
the third hour from sunrise at 7 A.M. (50'*3 
=150'=2" 30’) was our 9.30 a.m. and the 
ninth hour was our 2.30 P.M. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


KiNesTon - upoN-THAMES.— Kingston is in 
A.-S. Cyningestin, Cyngestiin, or Cinges tin. 
It was called the “ King’s tuin” because it was 
a royal manor. Mr. Garpett’s derivation 
(9 S. i. = from “ King stone” is supported 
by no evidence. It is merely a plausible 
folk-etymology suggested by the venerable 
coronation stone in the centre of the town, 
seated upon which seven of the Saxon kings 
are said to have been crowned. What actual 
evidence is there for this legend? “Si non e 
vero e ben trovato.” Isaac TAYLOR. 


“ Heron.”—Under the heading ‘To Sue,’ 
9 8. i. 477, we are asked for the etymology 
of Agron. Surely all the dictionaries give it. 
See Diez, Littré, Brachet, Webster, or even 
my ‘Concise Dictionary.’ I copy the article 
| by Diez in full, as it is short :— 

Aghirone, i/., pr. aigron, caf. agro, sp. airon, 

altfr. hairon, nfr. héron (h axp.), in Berry égron ; ein 
vogel, reiher; dimin. fr. aigrette (mit abgestossenem 
hauchlaut), kleiner weisser reiher; nicht vom gr. 
ipwétéc; es ist vom ahd. heigir, heigro, wozu alle 
laute passen.” 
That is, it comes from the O.H.G. name 
heigir, of uncertain origin. Perhaps it was 
meant to be imitative. There is a parallel 
O.H.G. name spelt Ave‘gir (answering to A.-S. 
hragra), whence the mod. G. Rether. As to 
the supposed imitative origin, see Franck’s 
account of the Du. reiger in his ‘ Etymological 
Dutch Dictionary.’ Water W. SKEarT. 


Oakapp_e Day.—The following paragraphs 
relating to “Oakapple Day ” appeared in the 
Hull Times of June 4:— 

“ Oakapple Day was not very much observed in 
Brigg, and only a few boys kept up the old custom 
of assaulting any lad whe does not wear oak on 
29 May.” 

“ People have arrived at the conclusion that the 
seasons must have oe very much, since the 
oak trees were sufficiently covered with foliage at 
this time of year to afford shelter for a king or 
anybody else.’ 

Brigg is a small country town in Lincoln- 
shire, and doubtless these paragraphs were 
forwarded by some one resident in or near 
the place; but they must have escaped 


editorial revision, one would suppose. e 
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writer evidently thinks that Charles II. hid 
in the Boscobel Oak in May ; whereas it was 
during his wanderings after the battle of 
Worcester, which took place on 3 September. 
Oak leaves were worn in memory of the 
event on 29 May, 1660, upon which day, 
being also his birthday, Charles II. made 
his triumphal entrance into London at the 
Restoration. They have been worn upon that 
day ever since ; but, of course, no one with 
the least pretension to even a rudimentary 
amount of historical knowledge supposes 
that Charles was hidden in an oak tree in 
May. FLORENCE PEACOCK, 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“Which [ look upon with contempt...... likewise 
the Opinion of others who talk of infection being 
carried on by the Air only, by carrying with it vast 
numbers of Insects, and invisible Creatures, who 
enter into the Body with the Breath, or even at 
the Pores with the Air, and there generate or emit 
most accute Poisons, or poisonous Ovae, or Eggs, 
which mingle themselves with the Blood, and soinfect 
the Body.” — Defoe, ‘ Journal of the Plague Year.’ 

Frep G. ACKERLEY. 

Keighley. 


“ CHILD-BED Pew.”—-This unusual name for 
the “churching pew” occurs in the original 
entries of the Visitation of the Archdeacon of 
Canterbury, under date 1640. The church- 
wardens of Stourmouth, in Kent, presented 
their rector for refusing to church a woman 
“in the accustomed child-bed pew, as it is 
called, where the women of our parish have 
ever accustomarily and usually presented 
themselves to that end.” It was situated 
“in the body of the church, towards the 
upper end, but not in the chancel.” The 
rector required the woman to knee! “nigh 
unto the place where the table standeth,” 
which was then the rubric. 

Artuur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Cuurcn Row, Hampsteap.—The disaster 
prophesied by many admirers has, alas! 
overtaken this choice eighteenth - century 
street. The vandals are upon it with pickaxe 
and shovel, the onslaught being made upon 
its northern side. The speculative and 
voracious builder is now hard at work 
hacking away at his first victims, namely, 
that delightful old garden and house which 
stood to the immediate right as one entered 
from busy Heath Street. The neighbour is 
also doomed, its walls already crumbling 
beneath the weight not of age, but of 
destiny. Presently from behind poles and 


flats, which will, no doubt, be advertised in 
due course as eligible, commodious, and 
self-contained. But flats of barrack -like 
uniformity they will be, nevertheless, and 
probably remain so until the end of the 
chapter. 

Where will the next attack be made? is the 
question upon many anxious lips just now 
It is impossible to say. From indications, 
however, | am disposed to think that the 
buildings on the opposite side will next 
receive unwelcome attention, as there are 
several hateful notice-boards up. Or that 
very tempting gap close to the old parish 
churchyard may coveted. It is sad to 
consider how the efforts of vestries, trusts, 
and private individuals have failed to rescue 
this altogether unique spot from the hands 
of the despoiler. The result illustrates very 
forcibly how futile are the protests of an 
honest sentiment and veneration when un- 
allied with the more persuasive charms of 
lucre. Nor is it possible to conceive how, 
with the best intentions in the world, any 
architect can “preserve the character ”—a 
favourite argument this with the apologists 
—of our quaint, incomparable Church Row. 
Think of such an attempt, and despair ! 

CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, S.W. 


“Rouen.”—This word, as an abbreviation 
of “ruffian,” is stated generally to have got 
into the English language about the year 
1870. The editors of the ‘H. E. D.’ may be 

lad to know that it is quite ten years older. 
rd Shaftesbury, in the House of Lords on 
24 Feb., 1860, spoke of “the class called 
‘roughs ’—the most violent, disorderly, an 
dangerous of all the men in that very 
quarter” (‘ Hansard,’ clvi. 1682). 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“ CORDWAINER” AND ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW.’ 
—The Quarterly Review for April contains an 
article called ‘Prehistoric Arts and Crafts.’ 
That article, at p. 414, has a description of 
the still existing relics of the lake-dwellings 
of the neolithic period, and contains the 
following passage :—- 

Scraps of fishing-nets have come to light, show- 
ing the identical stitch still in use; and se too have 
hanks of rope and twine, these latter, except for 
their being burnt to blackness, looking as new and 
untouched as if just come from the hands of the 
cordwainer ” [italics mine]. 

Here it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the writer of the article thought that 
the word cordwainer means a maker of cords. 


scaffolds will rise the inevitable block of! But all the dictionaries to which I have 
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access state that this word means a_shoe- 
maker, that is, one who works in cordwain, 
which latter word is a modification of cordo- 
van, a kind of leather formerly prepared at 
Cordova ; and the said dictionaries support 
this view by sundry quotations in prose and 
verse from writers of authority. Well, which 
is right, the dictionaries or the Quarterly 
reviewer! If the latter has blundered, I 
think he ought to be just a little ashamed of 
himself. Patrick MAXWELL. 
Bath. 


Mantia.—Hitherto the principal result to 
us of the Spanish-American war has been a 
general diffusion of knowledge of the proper 
spelling of this town. The Spectator, how- 
ever, continues to substitute for the place- 
name the Spanish word for a_ bracelet, 
zetnilla, the Spanish pronunciation of which 
would be very different from that of Manila. 
Must we wait for a bombardment of the peak 
of Tenerife to knock out of it for peed the 
superfluous f that we are in the habit of 
inserting! The circumstances which would 


dock the unmeaning s which we stick to the | 
tail of Lyon and Marseille are too terrible to | 


contemplate. KILLIGREW. 


ACCENT IN SPANiIsH.--There are plenty of 
second-rate Spanish grammars in English. 
Perhaps the only one of the first class is 
Knapp’s, yet even Knapp has no mention of 
the curious and most important law of accent 
to which I am about to draw attention. 
Years ago I noticed that, although the correct 
pronunciation of the name [turbide is with 
the penultimate accent, as I have marked it, 
nevertheless many Spaniards call it Iturbide. 
I inquired the reason of my friend the late 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, but he was 
as far from suspecting it as I was, and could 
only suggest that it had been influenced by 
the adjective tiriido. It was not till 
personally visited Spain that I acquired the 
clue to this and many another riddle which 
turned out to be connected with it. The first 
place I stopped at was San Sebastian, and 
one of the first things I did was to ask of 
a man | met, who bore a characteristically 
Spanish name, how he pronounced it. He 
replied, “ Andonégui,” and then, correcting 
himself, “ No,” he said, “it should be Ando- 
negui.” Later I journeyed further by rail, 
and as the train drew up at one of the larger 
stations I overheard an exchange of sentences 
between two men in the same compartment. 
“What is this place!” demanded one. 
“ Zumarraga,” answered the other. But the 
word was scarcely out of his mouth when the 
official on the platform called out distinctly 


| “Zumarraga.” All this set me thinking, and 
I ultimately discovered that not only these, 
but a vast number of other place and persona 
names of Northern Spain, originally accented 
upon the penultimate, had of late years trans- 
ferred the stress to the preceding syllable. 
| have already given a list of some of these 
in ‘N. & Q.’(8" 8. vii. 412), but as the subject 
is one of the greatest interest to every 
| student of Spanish, I may be pardoned for 
| adding (what I have not before stated) that 
this transference of accent in names did not 
begin in the Basque provinces, but is derived 
| from the capital, where, besides names, it 
| affects most of the longer nouns and adjectives 
‘in the language. Every one who speaks 
|Spanish must have come across some in- 
| stances of words marked parorytone in the 
dictionaries, but popularly pronounced as 
proparoxrytones, © illustrate how far the 
/mischief has gone | may quote some lines, 
well known in Spain, in which Hartzenbusch 
satirizes the fashion and gives many ex- 
amples :— 

Hay gente que dice colega, 

Y epigrama, estalictita, 

Pupitre, méndigo, sutiles, 

Hostiles, cérola, y atiriga, 

Se oye a muchisimos peérito, 

Y alguno pronuncia mampara, 

Diploma, ertidito, pérfume, 

Pérsiles, Tibulo, y Sabedra. 
‘Particularly noteworthy here are Sabedra, 
| the surname of the immortal author of ‘Don 
| Quixote,’ usually written Saavedra, and Per- 
| siles, the hero of one of his minor works. 

Like all the others, these were originally 
| accented on the second syllable from the ron | 
James Piatt, Jun. 


Grorce O_p.—An example of the creation 
of a surname in quite modern times has 
recently come to my knowledge. It is, I 
think, sufticiently curious to be recorded in 
*‘N. & Q. Many years ago (the exact date I 
do not know) a man came to this town seek- 
ing work. He was engaged by a farmer, at 
| first for a short period only during a busy 
| time, but as he turned out to be hardworking 
and trustworthy, he stayed from month to 
month and year to year. He never told 
his name nor whence he came—indeed, he 
rarely spoke at all. Perhaps it was in conse- 

uence of this that the neighbours came to 
the conclusion that he was a Frenchman. 
This, whether true or false, seems to have 
been on their part a mere guess. As some 
designation was required for one who was 
often spoken of, he was soon nicknamed Old 
George. When at last, from age and infirmity, 
ne could no longer work, he became charge- 
able to the parish, and was sent to end his 
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| 
. rT: 
days in the Brigg Union workhouse. I am | 


informed that he was entered in the books of | 
that institution under the name of George | 
Old. When he died he was brought to 
Kirton-in-Lindsey for burial. On searching | 
the parish register here, | find that he was | 
interred, under the name of George Old, on 
16 June, 1877. His age is given as seventy- 
seven, but there is a note saying that he was 
believed to be considerably older. 
Epwarp PEAcocK, 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


| 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Horse Guarps.”—TI shall be glad of any | 
early quotations for this word in the senses : | 
(1) the Royal Horse Guards (a. 1702); (2) the | 
barracks of this regiment ; (3) the oftice in | 
Whitehall of the departments under the 
Commander-in-Chief (a. 1713) ; (4) the autho- 
rities at the Horse Guards (a. 1826). 

Ros. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


“SUMER IS Y-CUMEN IN.”—Whose? 
W. L. B. 


(‘Sumer is y-cumen in” is one of the most 
familiar pieces in early English poetry. It is 
ascribed by Ellis to the time of Edward L, and is 
given by Sir John Hawkins as anonymous in his 
* History of Music.’] 


“ DEWY-FEATHERED.”—— What is the signi- 
ficance of the epithet “dewy-feathered” in 
the familiar line in ‘ Penseroso’:— 

Entice the dewy-feathered sleep ? 
I have consulted the ‘ Historical English Dic- 
tionary,’ but got no satisfaction. Why should 
one prefer Sleep with wings that are wet and 
sparkling rather than that the god of slumber 
should come flying on those that were dry 
and dull-coloured ? James D. But er. 


Rev. THomas Owen. —I should be 
7 to know of what family the Rev. Thomas 
‘lis Owen was. He was vicar of Llandy- 
frydog, Anglesey, and author of a book on 
the Methodist revival. Are any of his 
descendants now living? PELOPs. 

Bedford. 


Netuer Hatt, Essex.—Numerous views of 
the Tudor gateway, the sole remains of the 
above, have been published from time to time, 
but I cannot trace any view of the hall itself. | 


An engraving was made, | understand, just 
prior to its destruction, but I cannot ascer- 
tain where a copy can be seen. Can any 
Essex archwologist assist me ia my quest ? 
W. B. Gerisa. 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 


Source or Quoration.—Where can I find 
these lines !—- 
Backward, turn backward, 
O time, in your flight ; 
Make me a child again 
Just for to-night. 
I have an idea they occur in a poem of Eliza 
Cook’s. J. ALS. 
Kilburn. 


[Iratian Law.-—What is the heaviest sen- 
tence inflicted by Italian law on the crime 
of obtaining money under false pretences, 
supposing the crime to have been committed 
several times and the sums obtained con- 
siderable ? K. M. G. 


James Cox’s Museum.—-This was situated 
in Spring Gardens. I shall be glad of refer- 
ences to any detailed accounts of it— other 
than references in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3%) 4%, 5%, 
and 8" Series —or to any contemporary 
allusions. G. L. APPERSON. 


Carew.—Will any one kindly inform me 
what persons of the name of Carew were 
officers of the navy between 1720 and 1750 ? 

G. D. L. 


Porm WanteEp.—I shall be greatly obliged 
to any one who will tell me where | can find 
a short poem which ends, “ When the French 
ride at the Nore...... We'll go to sea no more.” 
My reference says Dublin University Maga- 
zine, about 1855; but it is not there. M. 


“ ANIGOSANTHUS.” — Will anybody tell me 
the etymology of the first three syllables of 
this word? Anthus, of course, is obvious ; 
but what is the derivation, construction, 
etymology, or meaning of aniqgos? » M. 


“THE MAN IN THE STREET.”—When, and by 
whom, was this phrase first used ? 
C. P. Hare. 


Manor House, Ciapron.—Can any reader 
tell me if a house once known as the Manor 
House is still standing at Clapton? It stood 
near, or opposite, Brook House, close b 
Clapton Gate. In 1857 it was a school (vide 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. xii. 480). It was the birth- 
place of Major André. M. BS. 

Str NicHoLas STUKELEY.—Can any of your 
readers tell me what has become of the brass 
to Sir Nicholas Stukeley which was in the 
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possession of Dr. Stukeley in 1764? It is sup- 
posed to be somewhere in or — London. 
A. Lunn. 


Capoux.—I shall be most grateful if any 
of your correspondents can give me any 
information as to the family of Cadoux, 
especially with regard to the occurrence of 
the name in Shropshire. 

Song Wanrep.—Can any reader tell me 
where to procure a song about an Irish will, 
with this refrain ?— 

Then hurrah for my grandfather Brian! 
wish he was living, I’m sure ; 
For then, don’t you see, he'd be dyin’, 
And faix he would leave me some more. 
J. HoLLanp. 
24, Gordon Street, W.C. 


‘Tue Caustpicape.’—In a letter before me | 


dated 21 June, 1743, occurs the following :— 
“There is a poem lately published, entitled ‘The 
Causidicade,’ which has been universally read, and 
afforded a great deal of diversion, as it particularly 
enters into the characters of the most eminent in 
the profession of the law.” 
Is anything known of this poem? 
L. 8. 
- Copure - Gorua. — Saxe - Altenburg 
and Saxe-Meiningen carry on an inescutcheon 
the arms of Saxony (barry of ten or and sa., 
with a garland vert in bend) crowned. Saxe- 
Coburg has no crown. What is the reason ? 


Army Lists.—Where can the most complete 
series of Army Lists be seen? 


(Miss) E. E. Taoyts. 
Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


Tevescore.—Is Dr. Herschel’s forty-foot 
telescope still at Slough; and is it still in 
the possession of the family ? J. A. L. 

Jublin. 


SHEPHERD’s CHEss.—How was this played? 
It is mentioned in ‘ Lorna Doone,’ chap. xxxvii. 
I do not remember meeting with the name 
elsewhere. “ Push-pin,” in the same sentence, 


is mentioned both by Shakespeare and Herrick. | 
JONATHAN Boucurer. | 


Epucationat Systems.—The trust deed of 
our endowed schools here, dated 1825, pro- 
vides that the children shall be taught to 
“read, write, and cast accounts upon the 
Lancastrian plan, or Bell's system.” Informa- 
tion concerning these systems of education 
will be appreciated by Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

[See ‘D. N. B.’ under Lancaster and Bell.) 


_ Rev. Joun Fiower.—He was rector of 
Stourmouth, in Kent, 1580-99, where six of 


H. B. Hupsoy. | 


‘his children were baptized, and he himself 


buried, 31 May, 1599. Any further particulars 
‘acceptable as to parentage, wife, &c. Was 
he a prebendary of St. Paul’s, 1579-99! 
Artuur Hussey. 
Wingham, Kent. 
| Farwett Pepicrer.—I shall be greatly 
obliged if any one will give me the maiden 
name of Mary, widow of —- Barber, or Barter, 
Esq., who married, secondly, on 25 Jan., 1605, 
Christopher Farwell, Esq., of Totnes, by 
whom she had a family; also the maiden 
name of the wife of their eldest son, Chris- 
topher Farwell, of Totnes, who represented 
Dartmouth in the Long Parliament, and died 
1672, aged sixty-three. The pedigree merely 
ealls her “ Madam Jane Farwell,” and her 
burial is so entered at Totnes in 1676. As 
men in those days did not usually go far afield 
| for their wives, the names required may pro- 
bably be found in Devonshire. The last 
marriage might have been a year or two 
before 1644, or possibly as far back as 1635. 
Cor. Moore, C.B. and F.S.A. 
Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Sr. Werver.—-Who was this saint; and 
what is the legend referred to in the follow- 
ing passage ?-- 

“The Jews, hated for their faith, and because 
they held the world to such an extent in their debt, 
were on that festival [the Passover] entirely in the 
hands of their enemies, who could easily bring about 
their destruction by some false accusation. Not 
infrequently through some contrivance a dead child 
was secretly introduced into a Jewish house, to be 
afterwards found and made a pretext for attack. 
Great miracles were sometimes reported and be- 
lieved as having happened over such a corpse, and 
there are cases in which the Pope canonized such 
supposed victims. St. Werner in this way reached 
his honours, to whom was dedicated the magnificent 
abbey at Oberwesel, now a picturesque ruin, whose 
carved and towering pillars and long-pointed win- 
dows are such a delight to the tourists who pass on 
pleasant summer days, and do not think of their 
origin.” —‘ The Jews,’ by J. K. Hosmer, 1889, p. 168. 


James Hooper, 
Norwich. 


Orper or St. Germarn.—Can any reader 
|inform me where I can obtain information 
concerning the Order of St. Germain, or any 
‘other Jacobite league which enrolls member . 
at the present time? STUART. 
[See 8 S. v. 127, 234; xii. 71.] 


Wirnrep, Kine or Kenrt.—In a fifteenth- 
century MS. [ find it stated that one of the 
chronicles records the journey to Rome of 
Wictred, Widred, or Withred (or Wyctred 
Wydred, or Wythred), King of Kent (died 
725). Ihave searched through many of the 
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this journey re- 
er could afford the 


chronicles without findin 
corded in any. If any re 
reference it would oblige me. 
discovery, it would appear to have been con- 
tained in one of those chronicles which have 
been lost. 3 


Tue Krre.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q, tell me where [ can find a satisfac- 
tory sketch of the hedazje, or Egyptian kite, 
which is so constantly seen circling about in 
the air over Cairo? I want it with outspread 
wings, it being especially the form or outline 
of the wing which I desire. W. F. 

Alexandria, Egypt. 


THe Rev. GrorGe Lewis.—Can any one 
give me information about this clergyman, 
who was living in 1719? Was he in any 
way connected with Madras or with the East 
India Company ? 

BernarpD P. ScaTrercoop., 

19, Grove Road, Harrogate. 


Lapy ARAMINTHA RoBarRTES.—To whom and 
when was Lady Aramintha Robartes(daughter 
of John, Lord Robartes, first Earl Radnor) 
married, and had the pair any children ?, 

Martin W. WINN. 

19, Quesnel Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Scorrer.—Can you inform me where I may 
trace the history of the family of Scotter, 
formerly spelt Scoter? The family belonged 
to Lincolnshire, I believe. H. 8. 


Beplics, 
HISTORIC PERSPECTIVE. 
(9 §. i. 421.) 

Your correspondent J. B. 5S. may rest 
assured that I am not what he calls a “lite- 
rary wasp.” The subject has long engrossed 
my attention. I am firmly convinced that 
diffuseness and haste in erecting memorials 
to perpetuate the fame of celebrated men and 
women are always presumptuous, and fre- 
quently misinterpret the ultimate verdict of 
posterity. If J. B. S. sets so much value 
upon contemporaneous judgment let him 
examine the epitaphs affixed to the walls of 
Westminster Abbey. Let him ponder over 


the fulsome eulogies lavished, no doubt | 


sincerely, on St. Evremond, on the im- 
mortal Christopher Anstey, and on many 
other more or less worthy men whose names 
and whose works have passed for ever from 
the knowledge of mankind. One hour's 
reflection will convince him that impetuous 


grief is responsible for the fact that West- | 


Failing its | 


minster Abbey is replete with monuments 
erected in haste to commemorate individuals 
who can never have possessed a claim to 
‘more than transient notoriety. Whether 
, these memorials were in each case a voluntary 
| tribute of the people’s grief, or merely the 
|result of official pressure (as in the case of 
| St. Evremond), matters little. Space has 
| been absorbed, and the nation can no longer 
find room within the Abbey walls to com- 
memorate the achievements of her noblest 
isons. The monuments and mural tablets 
| dedicated to foreigners and mountebanks, 
sycophants, lords, ladies, great men and 
_ nonentities, huddled together in hopeless 
incongruity, form a striking example of 
the value of contemporaneous judgment. 
Depend upon it, Carlyle was right when he 
said that “Time has a strange contracting 
influence on many a widespread fame.” The 
Abbey proves it. Carlyle might have added 
that Time has also a strange expandin 
influence—Shelley and Keats are two out o 
many that could be named whose expansion 
of fame is remarkable. Their contemporaries 
| were either right, or they were wrong in 
their judgment of both. At all events, it has 
taken half a century to change their tune, 
and we have not yet reached the exact pitch 
| with either. 
| Your correspondent tells us that Byron and 
| Keats both suffered from “a tardy recognition 
| of merit.” Is that so? Keats certainly was not 
conscious of immortality when he died, but 
Byron had his full share of celebrity during 
his lifetime. Did he not wake one morning 
to find himself famous? Ay, and is he not 
famous still? For fifty years after his death, 
owing to the influence of what Mr. Disraeli 
called “contracted sympathies and restricted 
thought,” his eclipse was partial ; but his 
light reappeared in 1875 and has been burn- 
| ing tonal y ever since. We have not done 
with Byron yet, in spite of the insufferable 
cant about his lack of “technical perfection ” 
which Mr. Traill and others are now flaunting 
in the public press. The immortality of 
Byron is as certain as that of Dante. In 
spite of the cavilling of a certain class of 
critics and poetasters, who have dared to 
deny to Byron a place among the great 
singers of the world, he has long held a posi- 
tion among English poets from which nothing 
can shake him. His genius, his achievements, 
and the manner of his death make him inde- 
ndent of the verdict of his contemporaries. 
e belongs, so to speak, to Time and to 
| Eternity, and our feeble judgment will not 
| affect him through the ages yet to come. 
But it seems to me that your correspondent 


| 
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is either a conscious or an unconscious 
humourist. What does he mean by this ?— 

** And so of Browning and Meredith. Who ques- 
tions their power or fails to appreciate their talent, 
though their sentences be oftenest like the Delphic 
Oracles in mystery’ And will the twenty-first cen- 
tury read their lines with less difficulty or belaud 
what it cannot understand more loudly than the nine- 
teenth’? More likely it will relegate them (though 
unfairly), by the contraction of perspective, to the 
limbo of things unreadable.” 

What will the ladies, members of the Brown- 
ing Society, say to the great, the immortal 
Robert Browning bein described as a writer 
of “things unreadable”? In truth, it is 
difticult, within the limits of restricted 
space, to do justice to J. B.S. “And Tenny- 
son and Goethe, will posterity bid them 
climb to a higher gradient up the slopes of 
Parnassus than that which they have already 
reached! I doubt it.” Imagine Tennyson 
and Goethe walking hand in hand up the 
slopes of Parnassus for the edification of 
mankind! The conjunction of Byron and 
Keats is nothing to that. J. B. 8. then writes: 

“The verdict of the future is passed by a jury 
a of viewing a case except through 
party-tinted lenses, and furnished only with frag- 
ments of evidence upon which to base it..... Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Freeman, and Lecky are samples [xic] 
in point; McCarthy’s ‘History of our Times 
witnesses for the plaintiff. One such volume is 
worth, in point of accuracy, a whole library of the 
former.” 

Poor Gibbon! Poor Macaulay! Poor Free- 
man ! and, alas! poor Lecky! From 1788 to 
1897, behold the vicissitudes of Fame ! 
Epocumss. 
33, Tedworth Square, 8.W. 


Complete accuracy implies proportion. It 
follows that wecannot see an ything accurately 
unless we see its surroundings too. A certain 
distance of time is therefore necessary to 
completely accurate vision of an historical, 
as of space to similar vision of a scenic object. 
This is, indeed, more necessary in the case of 
an historical than of a scenic object, because 
in the case of the latter, however near to the 
object we may be, the surroundings are all 
there; whereas in the other case they are 
not. We cannot possibly see our contem- 
poraries in relation to succeeding times, and 
these are not the least important part of a 
man’s historical surroundings. 

It may also be urged that a man can onl 
be judged by his work, the value of whieh 
cannot be accurately known until its full 
effect is seen. Time tries all. We can 
compare Shakespeare with Dante, because 
time has shown what the work of each was 
permanently worth ; but we cannot compare 


Mr. Thomas Hardy with Fielding, or Lord 
Salisbury with his Elizabethan ancestor, 
for we do not know either the actual or the 
relative value of their work. 

And in all this no account is taken of the 
passions and prejudices which affect our 
vision of contemporaries far more than of the 
men of times past. Cc 


The real estimate of a man is the lasting 
one which he actually bears through the 
ages, and not that which any one generation 
may think he ought to bear. Therefore we 
do not arrive at that estimate until some of 
the ages are already past. Shakespeare was 
little thought of by his contemporaries. 
Many of ovr own day are by us over-rated. 
Hold a penny piece near enough to your eye 
and you can blot out the sun. You can have 
no conception of the relative size of a moun- 
tain while you are standing at its foot. 
Surely it is a sign of the “end of the age” 
that we are so impatient, so hasty to form 
judgments ; as it was said of a late critic, we 
are not sure of our own personal identity 
unless we have made up our minds about 
everything and everybody. Our business 
should be rather the patient accumulation of 
materials from which a later age may be 
enabled to form a correct estimate. 

W. C. B. 


Essay BY CARLYLE (9 §. i. 368).—That 
number of ‘Chambers’s Papers for the People,’ 
vol. ix., 1851, which your correspondent —_ 
is “palpably Carlyle’s,” was written for the 
Messrs. Chambers by Mr. John Leaf, of 
Friskney, Lincolnshire, who about that date 
did a great deal of literary work for the 
various publications of this house. The 
article on Fichte and seven others (of which 
those on Heyne, Defoe, and Louis XVII. 
had also appeared in ‘ Papers for the People’ 
or ‘Chambers’s Repository’) were subse- 
quently published by Mr. Leaf as a separate 
volume with a sufficiently un-Carlylean title, 
‘Biographic Portraitures ; or, Sketches of the 
Lives and Characters of a Few Illustrious 
Persons’ (London, James Blackwood, 1861). 

Davip PATRICK. 

339, High Street, Edinburgh. 


Crry Names IN THE First Epition or 
Stow’s ‘Survey’ (8 §. xii. 161, 201, 255, 276, 
309, 391; 9 S. i. 48, 333, 431).—-Aldersgate. 
My remarks upon A/dersgate referred solely 
to the form of the word as it stands. The state- 
ment that it really represents “ Aldred’s gate” 
is easily verified. In the ‘ Liber Custumarum,’ 
ed. Riley, i. 230, the form is Aldrethegate, 
an Anglo-French spelling of Aldredesgate. As 


} 
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to the name itself, the correct A.-S. form is 
Ealdred, and the correct Old Mercian form 
is Aldred. The suffix -red became -ved at a 
very early period, owing to the lack of stress 
on the second syllable. It is perhaps worth 
saying that one mark of a Norman scribe 
is that he usually changes every A.-S. «, 
whether long or short, into a or ¢, symbols 
with which he was more familiar. 
W. SKEAT. 

“Swy” xii. 447; 9S. i. 17).—Is there 
any relation between this word and sn/, dealt 
with at the references given? In looking 
through the glossary appended to Bam- 
ford’s ‘Tim Bobbin, I found sny=to indicate 
dislike or indifference by look or manner ; 
to be squeamish or delicate in food :— 

“Thus a good dame would say to her young and 
over-indulged boy, or to her tea-loving daughter, 
‘Come, getthe brekfust ettn, an dunno sit snyin 
theer. Thoose porritch, awn sure, ar good enoof for 
ony lady or gentlemon i'th lond, and iv the arno’ 
good cnoof for thee, theaw mun goo beawt, that’s 


oO. 
C. P. HALe. 
THE Sue Oxrorp 8. i. 307)"-See Mill’s 
‘ British India, iii. 204. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
“Bunpiine” (8 §. xii. 128, 194).— The 
authorities cited in the ‘H. E. D. merely make 
incidental allusions to this custom. The 
authoritative work on the subject is ‘ Bund- 
ling: its Origin, Progress, and Decline in 
America,’ by Henry R. Stiles (Albany, 1871). 
Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 


CANALETTO IN Lonpon (8 8. xii. 324, 411 ; 
9" i. 373).—I would refer Mr. Hepp to 
S. ix. 15. C. Leeson PRINCE. 


Hare Provers (9 §. i. 468).—An article 
on ‘Sarcasm and Humour in the Sanctuary,’ 
in the Antiquary for June, says, p. 183, col. 1: 
“Among the grotesque carvings upon the 
arches of the north choir aisle of Bristol 
Cathedral we have...... a goat blowing a horn, 
and carrying a hare slung over its back.” 
The article opens with the explanation that 
many of the carvings were allegories at the 
expense of the friars. Is it possible that the 
folk-tale is the perpetuation of an old con- 
fusion between and 
hare-tahor ? ArTHUR MAYALL. 


“THE CALLING OF THE SEA” (7S, ix. 149, 
213 ; xi. 151, 372).— 


“ About the line[in ‘Enoch Arden ’], ‘There came 
so loud a calling of the sea,’ he [Tennyson] ob- 
served : ‘The calling of the sea is a term used, I 
believe, chiefly in the Western parts of England to 


signify a ground swell. When this occurs on a 
windiess night the echo of it rings thro’ the timbers 
of the old houses in a haven.’”—From ‘ Alf 
Lord Tennyson: a Memoir, by his son, 1897, vol. ii, 
p. & 
JONATHAN BoucuiER. 
Ropley, Hampshire. 


“Foou’s pLoucn” (9 S. i. 348).—Perhaps 
the following from ‘A Glossary of Yorkshire 
Words and Phrases’ will explain the mean- 
ing of the phrase in question :— 

* Plufe Stots or Plough Stots.—On Plough Monday, 
the first Monday after Twelfth Day, and the days 
following, there is a procession of rustic youths 
dragging a plough, who, ‘as they officiate for oxen,’ 
says Dr. Young, ‘are called Plough Stots [stot=a 
steer, a young ox]. They are dressed with their 
shirts over the outsides of their jackets, with sashes 
of ribbons fixed across their breasts and backs, and 
knots or roses of the same fastened on to their shirts 
and brats.’ They are generally accompanied with a 
band of sword-dancers, while one or more musicians 
play the fiddle or flute. When the dancers perform 
their evolutions, the Madgies or Madgy Pegs, 
mec pod attired, and oft with their faces 

lacked and heads horned, go about for contribu- 
tions, rattling their tin canisters as money boxes, 
In this way ape Fe cone from place to place for 
miles around ; and afterwards the money collected 
is spent in festivities with their friends and sweet- 
hearts. 
In the instance quoted by Mackenzie the 
money thus collected would seem to have 
been given towards building the bridge which 
he mentions. C. P. Hate. 


This was the te that was taken in 

procession on “ Plough Monday”; see Bohn’s 

ed. of Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ 1849, 


i. 505, W. 
CHARLES SHERBORN, ENGRAVER(8"5S. iv. 307, 
358).—Charles Sherborn was the sonof Thomas 
Sherborn (d. 1731) and Hannah -—. Thomas 
was the son of Henry Sherborn (d. 1705) and 
Mary (d. 1707). Charles was born 1716. 
married Elizabeth —--— (d. 1787), and died 
1786 (Gent. Mag., 1786, p. 719). He was 
succeeded in his Gutter Lane business by 
his son H—. The plates engraved in 1789, 
1791, and 1792, mentioned by Mr. Hopexry, 
were by the son. Charles was one of the 
Bedfont Sherborns. His father had three 
brothers — Francis, whose descendants still 
live at Bedfont ; William, who died young ; 
and Henry, who married Rachel Elford. This 
Henry had many. children, of whom one, 
Henry (1711-84), went to Windsor, and also 
had a large family, of which one, William, 
went to Newbury, in Berkshire, and his 
descendant still lives in the person of Charles 
William Sherborn, the line engraver, my 
father. 
I have during the last five years gone very 
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carefully into the history of the Sherborns, 

and have a great mass of material. I should 

be glad to hear from any one interested in 

the family. C. Davies SHERBORN. 
540, King’s Road, 8.W. 


or ORGAN AND Pianororte 
(9" 8. i, 408).—There is much on this subject 
in the dictionary of Sir George Grove : 

“The permanence of the width of the octave has 
been determined by the average span of the hand, 
and a Ruckers harpsichord of 1614 measures but a 
small fraction of an inch less in the eight keys than 
a Broadwood or Erard concert-grand piano of 1879. 
The “average span” of a hand like that of 
Woelfl—who must have straddled the key- 


board like a Colossus—would not make the | 


octave of much account. Recent invention 
has, however, rendered great things possible 
to the smallest of average hands. K. B 


Schumann (d. 1865) invented a radiated key- | 


board having c on a black key. Here the 
octave was the width of six of the present 
white keys (nearly 58in.). Herr von Janké 


(1887-8) also brought the octave within the | 


limits of six keys. There appear to be some 
disadvantages, but it is obvious that much 
modern music—the well-known No. 4 of 
Schumann’s ‘ Nachtstiicke,’ Op. 23, is an 
example—would thus tend to become more 
tolerable at the hands of the modern “ pupil ” 
than it is at present. GrorGe MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


MACAULAY AND Montoomery (8 S. xii. 
66, 132, 214, 332).—-In glancing over the penul- 
timate volume of ‘N. & Q.’ my eye caught, 
at the second reference, a very dogmatic 
assertion of the late C. F.S. Warren, which 
escaped my attention when first issued, and 


which I venture equally dogmatically to} 
contravert. “ Macaulay was wrong ; soul and | 


spirit are not identical, and so far Mr. 
YARDLEY is right,” is Mr. WARREN’s ev cathe- 
drd utterance. In logical parlance, I deny 
the major, minor, and conclusion of this 


and formulate my thesis 
thus : Soul and spirit are identical, therefore | 
both Mr. WarrEN and Mr. YARDLEY are | 


Mont- 
to 


wrong, and Macaulay was right. 
gomery was also wrong; “his mistake,” 


judge Mr. WARREN ex ore suo, “ was in the | 


awkward association of the two words soul 
and spirit.” Very “awkward” it certainly 
was, and richly merited Macaulay’s drastic 
uestion. Since “qui bene distinguet bene 
ocet,” it would be interesting to have had Mr. 


Warren's distinction between soul and spirit, | 


as I have never so far met with any con- 
vincing proof of difference between them, 


redicated of the one can be so of the other. 
But the onus probandi would have lain with 
Mr. Warren. Finally, though Mr. YarpLey 
| may not thank me for championing his cause, 
| his contention that “a fairy isa soulless thing 
anda spirit” differentiates correctly soul from 
spirit. Fairies are the only instances (ima- 
ginary though they be, and precisely instances 
for that very reason) of spirit divorced from 
soul. This is the only way of answering “a 
question put as one of fact”—or, rather, of 
hypothetical fact, which this undoubtedly is. 
“Quod gratis asseritur gratis negater. 


Manchester. 


| Porrrarr or Henrietta, Lapy WEeEnt- 
(9 i. 347, 475)—Esor’s inquir 
is one that much interests me, and I wis 
him the success which did not attend 
|/my own inquiries when reproducing in my 
| Wentworth book Williams’s engraving of 
Kneller’s painting. It was not then known 
at the office of the National Portrait Gallery 
whether thg picture yet existed : possibly, as 
a few years have elapsed, inquiry in the 
/same quarter might now be more fruitful. 
The natural owners would be the Earl of 
| Lovelace, or Earl Fitzwilliam, or Mr. Vernon- 
Wentworth (of Wentworth Castle, Stain- 
borough, co. York); but so far as my experi- 
ence has extended, the present representatives 
of the Wentworths do not appear to be inter- 
ested in family history, my work having had 
no encouragement from them. 

The same interesting lady (whose story is 
too intimately connected with the unfortu- 
nate Duke of Monmouth) was also portrayed 
by Sir Peter Lely, if credence is to be given 
toa small engraving published by Richard- 
son in 1708. I doubt the identity, however, 
as it has no resemblance to Kneller’s portrait. 
The engraving is found in the British Museum 
| Print-Room and at the office of the National 
Portrait Gallery. It is a half figure, hair in 
pendent curls, pearl necklace, hand on breast. 

A few words of description of Mr. Hum- 
PHREY Woop’s little picture would be wel- 
come. lf representing Ann, wife of Sir 
| Thomas Wentworth, third Earl of Strafford 
‘(first Earl, of the second creation), married 
1711, would it not have been described as the 
Countess of Strafford, not merely as “The 
Hon”* M™ Wentworth”? Her name before 
marriage was Johnson (only daughter of Sir 
Henry Johnson, Knt., by his wife Martha, 
Baroness Wentworth) ; she died in 1754 (etat. 
seventy). 

On looking through my pedigrees, I find that 


either philosophical or theological. What is | 1724 seems to fit Alice, wife of Thomas Watson- 


| 
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Wentworth, M.P., heir to the property 
(Wentworth-Woodhouse), but not to the 
title, of his maternal uncle William, 
second Earl of Strafford. This lady was 
simply Mrs. Wentworth. Her maiden name 
was Proby. She was a widow in 1723, and 
died in 1743. W. L. Rurron. 
27, Elgin Avenue, W. 


TuRNER (9 §. i. 389).—I do not know 
whether your correspondent has referred to 
my book ‘ Kingston Parish Registers’ (‘Monu- 
ments’). In that he would see there is a 
monument to Margaret, wife of Thomas 
Turner, of Ileden, who died 4 Aug., 1698, in 
the forty-seventh year of her age and twenty- 
sixth of her marriage. There is also entered 


on the same tablet thedeath of the said Thomas 


Turner, 1 April, 1715, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age. I think that the following mar- 
riage allegation (‘Harleian Society’s Publica- 
tions,’ vol. xxiii. p. 210) must apply to the 
above :— 

“1672. Dec. 18. Thomas Turner, of S. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, Gent., Bach., abt. 25, & Mrs. Margaret 
Theobald, of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Sp., abt. 22, 
her parents dead ; at St. Dunstan’s East.” 

The ages and dates correspond with those on 
the tablet. Moreover, in the elaborate coat 
of arms above the inscription I find, from 
Berry’s ‘ Dictionary of Heraldry,’ the arms of 
Theobald included : Gules, six crosses crosslet 
fitchée or, 3, 2, and 1. Crest, a pheenix rising 
out of flames proper. I should mention that 


in my book Mr. R. Hovenden kindly gave the | 
heraldic description of the arms, &ec., as I am | 


not versed in heraldry. If desired, I could 


furnish verbatim copy of the inscription on | 


the tablet; but my book is in the British 
Museum, also at Lambeth Library. 

I find from Bishop of London’s Marriage 
Licences (Harleian Soc., vol. xxvi. p. 326) the 
second marriage of this Thomas Turner as 
follows :— 

1700. Thomas Turner of Ileden, Kingston, Kent, 
Esq’, Widower, 50, and M™ Susanna Ryves, of 
Stepney, Wid., 50; at St. James in Fields. 

Curis. Hates WILKIE. 

Kingston Rectory, Canterbury. 


Thomas Turner, of Ileden, Kent, married 
Margaret Theobald, 18 Dec., 1672. He was 
barrister-at-law and clerk in Chancery. If 
he is the man asked for, I can give full par- 
ticulars of his wife’s family, and heat be 
grateful for his pedigree. 

Mrs. STEPHENSON. 

Warley Barracks, Brentwood. 


GENERAL WaAbeE (9 i. 129, 209, 253, 334, 
376), 


There have been several references to 


him; but I cannot remember to have seen 
'this notice. Bishop Newton, in the preface 
‘to his ‘Dissertations on the Prophecies,’ in 
| 1754, states that 


“what first suggested the design were some 
conversations formerly with a great general 
who was a man of good understanding and some 
reading, but unhappily had no great regard for re- 
vealed religion.....and, when the prophecies were 
urged as a proof of revelation, constantly derided 
the notion.” 


There is a remark upon this in Felix Sum- 
merly’s ‘Handbook for Westminster Abbey,’ 
abridged edition, p. 20: “Bishop Newton is 
said to have been prompted to write his 
Dissertations on the by conver- 
| sations with this general.” 

Ep. F.S.A. 


Moon THROUGH CoLoURED (9 i. 
328, 377, 393).—A writer in the Atheneum, 
12 September, 1896, says :— 

“The pictorial splendours of ‘The Eve of St. 
Agnes’ have so intoxicated all readers that Millais 
was taken to task for giving a green hue to moon- 
| beams falling through a stained-glass window. It 
was of no use to tell the objectors that green is the 
true colour of Nature’s own moonbeams fallin 
through stained glass, even though they should fa 
on Madeline’s fair breast. Keats having con- 
| descended to compete with Nature in this matter, 

having dipped his royal brush in all the colours 
with which the sun himself can stain the morning 
spray when he rises above the sea-line and turns to 
gold the brown cliffs of Cromer, why discuss the 
| question of his veracity? why lug in Nature’?...... 
Not for one moment do we challenge all this praise ; 


| on the contrary, we agree with most of it.” 

If Keats, in the stanza of ‘The Eve of St. 
Agnes’ (the twenty-fifth) that is alluded to, is 
| untrue to Nature, as I believe he certainly is, 

one feels inclined to say, “Tant pis pour 

|; Madame la Nature!” Keats, however, in 
| this matter errs in good company. See ‘The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ canto ii. stanza xi., 
the last couplet. JONATHAN BoucHIER. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


In ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ there is 
even a more beautiful allusion to this than 
in ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ though it is to be 
feared more fanciful than true. The passage 
deserves quotation :— 


The silver light, so pale and faint, 

Shew’d many a prophet and many a saint, 
Whose image on the glass was dyed ; 

Full in the midst, his Cross of Red 

Triumphant Michael brandished 
And trampled the Apostate’s pride. 

The moonbeam kissd the holy pane, 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

Canto ii. stanza xi. 


Suppose, for instance, that some corre- 
spondent—if of a scientific turn so much the 
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better—would go into York Minster or King’s 
College Chapel at Cambridge, where there is 
the finest stained glass in England, when the 
moon is at the full, and observe the effect. 
We should then have the evidence of ocular 
demonstration on the point, if he would tell 
us what he saw. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


JupGe Faminy (9 i. 348).—I can give 
some particulars of the a men- 
tioned between the Judges and the D’Arcys 
of co. Meath from a pamphlet in my posses- 
sion, entitled ‘An Historical Sketch of the 
Family of D’Arcy from the Norman Conquest 
to the Year 1853’ (Miller School Print, 1882). 
Not being a genealogist, I cannot, of course, 
vouch for the accuracy of all the details, such 
as dates, &e.; but I believe them to be correct 
in the main :— 

* John D’Arcy, the eldest son of Thomas D'Arcy, 
of Lisnabin, born about 1700, married 1727 Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heiress of Thomas Judge, of 
Grangebeg, in this county. He was the first of the 
family who conformed to the Protestant religion, 
which took place before his marriage with Miss 
Judge. He died in 1758, leaving four sons. 

“1. Judge, born 1729, married in 1765 Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Richard Nugent, of Robins- 
town, and died in 1766; by her he had a posthumous 
daughter, Elizabeth Judge D'Arcy, who married 
Sir Gorges Irvine, of Necarne (Castle Irvine), 
county Fermanagh. On his marriage, the settle- 
ments being about to be signed, which entailed all 
his estates in the male line of his family, his father- 
in-law Richard Nugent suddenly stood up, and took 
his hat, saying, ‘Mr. D’Arey, Mr. D'Arcy, there’s 
my daughter; you may marry her if you choose, but 
I won't settle an acre of my property, so I wish you 
good morning and a pleasant wedding,’ and went 
away. He was, havcen, married without settle- 
ments, and his estates descended to his daughter. 

“2. Francis, born in 1733, who, on the death of 
his brother Judge D’Arcy, became heir male of Sir 
William D'Arcy, of Platten, second son of Lord 
D'Arcy, Viceroy of Ireland; and on the death of 
the Earl of Holderness, in 1778, heir male of John, 
Lord D’Arcy, and Norman D’Arcy. He married 
Mary, daughter of — Hall, of Somersetshire, and 
died in 1813 without issue. 

“3. Arthur, born in 1734, died about 1802, un- 
married. 

“4. James, born 1740, entered the navy, and 
married in 1766 Martha, daughter and heiress of 
William Grierson, of Deanstown, county Dublin, 
and died in 1803, leaving three sons and five 
daughters.” 

S. A. D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and 8.1. 


Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


Latin AMBIGUITIES (9 §, i. 269).—“ Mea 
mater mala est sus.” The ambiguity vanishes 
if a comma be put after “mea,” and another 
after “mater,” thus exhibiting the true sense, 
the first a in “mala” being, of course, long. 
The form of the puzzle familiar to me before 


the date given (1856) was “ Mea mater, mea 
mater, sus est jus,” where, as in the above 
com “mea” is a verb, and “est” the con- 
tracted form of “ edit.” 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A, 
Bath. 


I shall never forget my perplexity when, as 
a new-comer, | was confronted with the follow- 
ing “terrible bit of nonsense in Latin”: 
“ Mea pater in silvam tuum filium est lupus.” 
While this sentence is not capable of two 
interpretations, I think it may be classified 
with that of your querist. 

DALLAS GROVER. 
Kansas. 


Here is another ambiguity : “ Mater mea 
Hispaniam natura naturam vitium visum.” 
Here is a Latin alliteration : “Spe cepe sub 
sepe cepi.” E. Leaton-BLENKINSOPP. 


[ can remember another quite as funny :— 
Malo, I had rather be 
Malo, in an apple tree 
Malo, than « wicked boy 
Malo, in adversity. 
Joun P, STILWELL. 


Here are some bits of queer Latin :— 

Mus currit in campum sine pedibus suis. 

Mitto tibi navem puppe proraque carentem. 

Mens tuis occulis et ignis via. 


a. c P. 
(These things, the list of which may be indefinitely 
extended, are scarcely ambiguities. ] 


MassaceE (9 §, i. 384).—I was told at Aix- 
les-Bains that massage had been practised 
there in the time of the Romans. 

St. 


SrpesMEN (9 §. i. 349).—The sidesman’s 
oath, for which by 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 62, 
sect. 9, a declaration is substituted, is “ You 
shall swear that you will be assistant to the 
churchwardens, in the execution of their 
office, so far as by law you are bound.” In 
the Canons of 1603 they are taken with 
the churchwardens by the expression “ the 
Churchwardens or Questmen, see Canons 85, 
88, 89, 90”; and in Canon 85 there is, 

“but especially they shall see that in every meetin 
of the congregation peace be well kept, and that a 
ersons excommunicated, aad so denounced, be 
ept out of the church ”; 
while by Canon 90 they 
‘shall diligently see that all the parishioners resort 
to their church on all Sundays and holidays, and 
there continue the whole time of Divine Service : 
and none to walk or to stand idle or talking in the 
church, or in the churchyard, or the church porch, 
during that time,” 
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Similarly, there is a provision for this in 
Canon 19, which enjoins :— 

“The Churchwardens or Questmen and their 
assistants shall not suffer any idle persons to abide 
either in the churchyard or church porch, durin 
the time of Divine Service or Preaching; but shal 
cause them either to come in or depart.” 

It seems from these canons that they have 
an equal authority with the churchwardens. 
Their appointment is at the same time with 
that of the churchwardens by Canon 90, the 
title of which is ‘ The Choice of Sidemen, and 
their Joynt Office with the Churchwardens.’ 
Consistently with this character of the office, 
in the Articles of Visitation in the ‘ Appendix 
to the Second Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Ritual’ is sidemen, or sworn men, 
are classed with the churchwardens, as 
p. 436, “ The oath of the churchwardens and 
sidemen ”; the same, p. 446. At p. 438 there 
is, “We, the churchwardens and sidemen, 
resent.” In 1686 Archbishop Sancroft, in 
1is ‘Metropolitical Visitation at Lincoln,’ 
delivers a “Charge to the Churchwardens and 
Sidemen,” with a form of oath which he 
enjoins to be taken “ before their minister.” 
Ep. F.S.A. 


THe TERMINATION “-HALGH ” (9 S. i. 345). 
—The Lowland Scotch and Northumberland 
termination -haugh or -hauch, and the Lanca- 
shire -halgh or -haigh, representing an old 
Northern -halgh or -hale, exhibits one of the 
most remarkable dialectical variations in 
existence. It corresponds to the Southern 
-hall, the Mercian -i//, and the Yorkshire -a//, 
which are all descended from the W. Saxon 
health, « “slope,” and not, as Kemble and Leo 
supposed, from the A.-S. heall, a “stone 
house.” Thus we have Kirkhaugh in North- 
umberland (formerly Kirkhalgh); Great 
Haughton and Little Haughton in Durham, 
called //alctona and Halghtona in the Boldon 
Book ; and Haighton in Lancashire is //ale- 
tun in Domesday ; while Willenhall in Staf- 
fordshire is called Willanhalch in a charter, 
and Holton in Somerset is A.-S. /ealhtun. 
We have also Humshaugh on the Tyne, and 
Braimhaugh and Pepperhaugh, both on the 
Coquet. From healh we have A.-S. Jddes- 
healh (probably Iddinshall in Cheshire); 
Ticknall in Derbyshire, and Tichenall in 
Staffordshire ; Ludgershall in Wilts, Buxhall 
in Suffolk, Breadshall in Derbyshire; and 
in Yorkshire Crakehall, Strensall, Birdsall, 
Upsall, Ricall, Roall, and Elmsall. It appears 
as a prefix in Hawick in Roxburghshire and 
Haighton in Lancashire, Holton in Somerset 
and Halton in Bucks. But the Northumbrian 
-heugh, @s in Keyheugh or Ratcheugh, is the 
West Saxon Adgh or héh, which is now usually 


Hoo ov Hu, as Cliffe-at-Hoo in Kent, or in the 
common names Hutton and Houghton. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


Mr. Piatt takes exception to the members 
of the Keighley family persisting in calling 
themselves Keithley. As a native of the 
parish of Keighley, W.R. Yorks, perhaps I 
may be allowed to state, for the informa- 
tion of Mr. Piatt, that the inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood always call it 
Keethley. In all documents of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries that have come 
under my notice the name is written Kighley, 
and even down to the early part of the present 
century it was generally sospelled. Further, 
I believe the gh in this name had formerly a 
guttural sound, and that it has been softened 
down to its present form during the last 
hundred and fifty years or so by a process of 
evolution. In support of this hypothesis I 
may say that an ancestor of mine, who died 
over forty years ago aged eighty, and who 
lived all his life in this parish, used to pro- 
nounce the name something like Kishley (the 
sh as a soft guttural). 

Probably many of the gh terminations in 
place-names in the north of England had 
originally a guttural sound, which has gradu- 
ally been melted down to a variety of forms, 
according to dialectic idiosyncrasies rather 
than by rule of grammar or cities 4 


The name Dunkenhalgh is pronounced as 
Dunkenhalge. There are in this neighbour- 
hood families named respectively Ridehalgh 
and Greenhalgh. These are here pronounced 
each as with the termination -halge. That 
this has not always been the case seems 
wobable, as there are also in the near neigh- 
Geushend one or more families with name 
pronounced and spelt Redihoff or Ridehoff. 

& 
Accrington. 


I take the terminations -halgh, -haulgh, 
and -hough to be variants of some old form, 
probably meaning field. /algh_is_ pro- 
nounced halch, haf, and huff. Haulgh is 
pronounced Aof’; and hough is sounded by 
some as hof'and huff, and by others as hoo. 
Greenhough, which I take to be a form of 
Greenhalgh, has become in some cases Greenup, 
and Harrop seems to be a form of Hare- 
hough. There is near Bolton-le-Moors a place 
called Tonge-with-Haulgh, the haulgh here 
being by some pronounced Aof and by others 
huff. In the locality of Bolton there is a 
name Fernihough, called or pronounced as 
Fernthuff and Ferniho. Close to Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy there is an old hall, formerly a 
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residence of the Moseley family, called Hujf- 
end and Hoo-end, and written Hough-end. 
Not living in Dunkenhalgh, I am unable to 
ive its local pronunciation. Residents of 
‘eighley, in Yorkshire, pronounce that word 
as Aeithley, and I believe I have heard Leigh, 
in Lancashire, pronounced as Leith. 
Joun J. GREGSON SLATER. 
34, Kennedy Street, Manchester. 


Ulgham, in Northumberland, is not pro- 
nounced Ulfam, but Uffam. Heugh is pro- 
nounced Hiife, and Haugh /arfe, the r very 
slightly, if at all, sounded. R—r B. 


GLADSTONE AS A VERSE-WRITER (9* S. i. 
481).—The Alliance News of 18 June, the date 
on which my former communication on this 
subject appeared, says :— 

“ The following is a copy of Mr. Gladstone’s poem 
to his grandchild called Dorothea :— 

To Dorornuy. 
I know where there is honey in a jar, 
Meet for a certain little friend of mine ; 
And, Dorothy, I know where daisies are 

That only wait small hands to intertwine 

wreath for such a golden head as thine. 
The thought that thou art coming makes all glad ; 

The house is bright with blossoms high and low, 
And many a little lass and lad 

Expectantly are running to and fro; 

The fire within our hearts is all aglow. 

We want thee, child, to share in our delight 

On this high day, the holiest and best, 

Because ‘twas then, ere youth had taken flight, 

Thy grandmamma, of women loveliest, 

Made me of men most honoured and most blest. 
That naughty boy who led thee to suppose 

He was thy sweetheart has, I grieve to tell, 
Been-seen to pick the garden’s choicest rose 

And toddle with it to another belle, 

Who does not treat him altogether well. 

But mind not that, or let it teach thee this, 

To waste no love on any youthful rover 
(All youths are rovers, I assure thee, miss). 

Yo, if thou wouldst true constancy discover, 

Thy grandpapa is perfect as a lover. 

So come, thou playmate of my closing day, 

The latest treasure life can offer me, — 
And with thy baby laughter make us gay. 

Thy fresh young voice shall sing, my Teste. 

Songs that shall bid the feet of Sorrow flee.” 

I do not know where this was first pub- 
lished, A. Axon. 


Rev. LockHart Gorpon (9 i. 348).—In 
reply to your correspondent who wishes for 
some identification of this person, | beg to 
say that he and his brother Loudon Harcourt 
Gordon were the two sons of the Hon. Lock- 
hart Gordon, Judge Advocate -General of 
Bengal, who died at Calcutta in 1788. He 
was son of John, third Earl of Aboyne. 

Lockhart Gordon was in deacon’s orders 


| only. For some particulars not much to his 
credit see the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1804, 
vol. i. pp. 485 and 594. For the trial see Cox’s 
‘Recollections of Oxford’ (1870) under the 
year 1804, the ‘Annual Register,’ and (rentle- 
<irkpatrick Sharpe,’ vol. i. pp. 248 and 530. 
W. R. Beprorp. 
His wife died, “of a broken heart,” in her 
twenty-first year. See ‘Annual Register, 
xlvi. 484. <pWARD H. MarsHatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


|_ STYLE oF ARCHBISHOPS (9 8. i. 389).— 
|Your correspondent is not quite correct in 
| this matter. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
| styles himself “by divine providence,” the 
Archbishop of York “ by divine permission.” 
The Bishop of Durham styles himself “by 
divine providence,” all the other bishops “ by 
divine permission.” JAMES PEACOCK. 

Sunderland. 

According to the Spectator, 18 July, 1891, 
/}among the bishops Durham alone is “by 
divine providence.” W. C. B. 


| ANGELS AND THEIR TRADITIONAL REPRE- 
| SENTATION (9 S. i. 407).—Mrs. Jameson, who 
_is an undoubted authority on angels (nearly 
a hundred pages of the first volume of her 
‘Sacred ad Legendary Art’ are devoted to 
them), has apparently no doubt as to their 
sex—at least in art. “They are always sup- 
1 to be masculine,” she tells us, and this 
cause, according to Madame de Staél, “the 
union of power with purity (/a force avec la 
_pureté) constitutes all that we mortals can 
imagine of perfection.” 
OswaLp Hunter U.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


It is safe to say that there was no such 
thing as the representation of a feminine 
angel prior to the Renaissance. In a general 
sense they were messengers and sons of God. 
The duties of the angels were not of a 
feminine character. They were divided into 
counsellors, governors, and ministers. This 
last class, which might have been supposed 
to exhibit feminine characteristics, was the 
most masculine, for its symbols were “the 
| soldier’s garb, golden belts, holding lance- 
| headed javelins, and hatchets in their hands” 
( Didron). There is, however, a larger ques- 
tion which covers that asked, and goes to 
the root of the case. It lies in the distinction 
between a symbol and a figure. ‘Christian 
Iconography,’ Didron-Stokes (Bohn, 1888), 
i. 343, says, eter alia, “We are required to 
receive a symbol, but may be persuaded to 
admit a figure.” A further development shows 
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that the symbol is a myth as appertaining to 
faith, and that a figure is an akan which 
rests on opinion. Angels as such may be 
treated as women, but the angelic idea is 
neither masculine nor feminine. It has been 
portrayed by oxen, eagles, lions, and fiery 
winged wheels full of eyes. For further 
points see the above work, i. 85 et seg. 
ARTHUR MAYALL. 


In the Bible there is no mention of female 
angels. I think ‘ Myths of the Middle Ages,’ 
by Baring-Gould, discusses the question. I 
have once or twice found Angell as a man’s 
Christian name. E. T. 


Ricwarp Horna, Kyr. (9 §. i. 448).— 
If the following rather meagre details are of 
use to Mr. Bopprneron, I am glad to give 
them. They come direct from the present 
head of the Hotham family The facts as 
stated in the query about the Hothamton 
ag ed are correct ; Sir Richard had also 
in Bognor a house, which still exists. He 
left, it is believed, four sons: one—remem- 
bered by people now living—was known as 
“old Mr. William Hotham”; another was a 
cutler in Millsom Street, Bath ; and a third 
was in a cloth manufactory at Leeds, near 
the Town Hall. Nothing is known of the 
other names mentioned. Sir Richard was 
not in any way related to the Hothams of 
Yorkshire. LONSDALE. 


He attempted to exploit Bognor, and 
wished to change the name to Hothampton— 
but unsuccessfully. See Horsfield’s ‘Sussex,’ 
ii. 64, and ‘Sussex Arch. Colls.,’ xxv. 115 ff. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Ezexret Horkrns 8. x. 176, 261 ; 
xi. 212).—I cannot find a copy of Foster's 
‘London Marriage Licences’ here, and I 
shall, therefore, be obliged if some reader 
would kindly say when Bishop Ezekiel Hop- 
kins was married—I believe he married twice, 
first Alecia Moore, and secondly Lady 
Aramintha Robartes—and also state if there 
is any record of his son Samuel’s marriage to 
Susannah Prior. H. OLsen. 

Montreal, Canada. 


Rotten Row, NorrincHam (8 §, xii. 347 ; 
9 S. i. 217, 314, 372, 470).—I believe it will 
be found that my statement is perfectly 
correct, viz., that “no English dialect turns 
the true Teutonic d into ¢.” For, of course, 
the qualifications which Mr. MAYHEW very 
properly suggests have no relevance whatever 
to the question which we were discussing, 
viz., the origin of Rotten Row, and the 


me to explain Rotten from the German 


word for red. It is perfectly clear that I was 
speaking of the Teutonic d in single words, 
unaffected by other consonants. The final 
-it for -ed in Scottish is also quite another 
matter ; for in such cases the final syllable is 
unaccented, which makes all the difference. 
It is difficult to obtain any final result in our 
discussions unless we adhere to the points 
discussed. 

The latest suggestion is that, if G. rothen 
can exist in one place, viz., “ Rotten-herring- 
staith,” it can exist in others. This is 
extremely unlikely, because the instance 
given is one of a most exceptional kind. The 
introduction of a High-German form has 
been shown in that case to be due to a 
special importation from Germany. But I 
cannot admit that a German family has 
always settled down in every place where 
the name Rotten Row is known. That would 
be a very big guess indeed, and I decline to 
make it. Watrer W. SKEAT. 


PassaGE 1x Dickens (9 §. i. 507).—In 
‘John Francis, Publisher of the Atheneum’ 
(Bentley), vol. ii. p. 525, will be found the 
following :— 

“On the 18th of November, 1843, in reviewing 
‘The Keepsake,’ the Atheneum quotes a poem by 
Dickens entitled ‘A Word in Season,’ which, ‘we 
should think, will startle a round hundred at least 
of aristocratic readers in their country houses.’ ” 
The poem is given in full. The verse quoted 
by Capt. Ketso should read as follows :— 

So I have known a country on the earth, 

Where darkness sat upon the oe waters, 
And brutal ignorance, and toil, and dearth, 

Were the hard portion of its sons and daughters ; 
And yet, where they who should have oped the 

aoor 

Of charity and light, for all men’s finding, 
Squabbled for words upon the altar-floor, 

And rent The Book, in struggles for the binding. 


N. §. S. 

“Mess OF POTTAGE” (9 i. 
was a “familiar expression” more than one 
hundred years before the Genevan Bible was 
published. In the heading of Genesis xxv., 
Matthew’s Bible, 1537, it says, “Esaw sellith 
his byrthright for a messe of potage.” It is 
the same in Crumwell’s and Cranmer’s Bibles, 
1539-41, &e., Taverner’s 1539, Becke’s 1549, 
and all the early Bibles I have consulted, 
except Coverdale’s 1535, but in the text of 
that it has “And Jacob dight a 7 of 


meate.” 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


British Museum Reapine - Room §. 
xii. 465).—While “M.P.” appended to a name 
may mean Member of Parliament, the ex- 
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pression obviously cannot have that meaning 
when used as the initials of the name of an 
author, and the Museum authorities, in 
placing the title under the last initial, simply 
carried out not only their own long-established 
rule, but that of libraries in general. 
Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 


“ Harry-carry” (8 S. xi. 427, 475; xii. 
70; 9" S. i. 429).—Mr. Hoorer’s interesting 
contribution at the last reference recalls to 
my mind the fact that there is a fine specimen 
of a harry-carry on exhibition in the museum 
at the Old Tol House, Great Yarmouth. On 
the occasion of a visit to this “ playground 
by the sea” last year, I took the opportunity 
of going over this ancient house, and saw the 
harry-carry there. . Affixed to it was a care 
bearing an inscription to the effect that the 
carts came into use in Henry VIL.’s reign, 
and, although I cannot be sure of the exact 


words, some reference was made to their | 


having been called harry-carries after the 
monarch in whose reign they were first 
devised. C. P. Hae. 


PopLaptes S. i. 448).—Mr. Ditchfield, in 
his ‘Old English Customs extant at the 
Present Time,’ 1896 (p. 46), states that on 
New Year's Day “at St. Albans Pop Ladies ave 
cried and sold in the streets.” Why so cried 
and sold Mr. Ditchfield does not explain. 

H. ANDREWs. 


A Reapine In Mitton (9 8. i. 464).—I 
agree with the emendation of the editors 
from 1692 downwards. But is Mr. THomas 
BAYNE quite accurate in saying that the 
oldest reading “yet found he relief” is in 
accordance with the drift of the Scriptural 
narrative, when in Genesis xxi. 17 we read, 
“ And God heard the voice of the lad”? 

T. Wrtson. 

Harpenden. 


BaYswaTER (8 xii, 405; 9” i. 13, 55, 
154, 293).— Until the origin of that particular 
Bayswater is proved by a chain of connected 
links leading up from it to 4ayerd, a horse, 
the most that can be said in its favour is 
that such may be its origin ; for since other 
origins are possible, to fix upon any one 
without proof is but guessing, and any one 
may be guessed as well as another. My 
learned critic, of course, never gives fancies 
for facts, and therefore, no doubt, has at least 
one example of some place now called Bays- 
water which did positively and demonstrably, 
as above noted, get its name from Jayards 
(horses) being watered there. He will, of 
course, produce it. 


Bayswater, instead of Baywater, may be 
“difficult” parlance to him ; but to me it is 
not, for the connecting s, giving fluency, 
| annuls the jolt of disconnected syllabification, 
and so the parlance is easy instead of rough. 
That this is so, at least to many, is sural Gy 
the names which have aounived s—because it 


| water, so there was a time when the name 


makes them fluent and easy of vocalization. 
See, for instance, ‘The Final s’ (8 §. ix. 373). 
But, it may be objected, in those instances 
| the s is a final ; in sew twl it is not. Stop 
|a bit. The word is a compound of Bay and 


that it acquired a final s as has Marseille(s 
| Thebe(s), e¢ a/., and retained it when joinec 
to water, as the two cities mentioned do when 
| the word denoting their character is added ; 
thus, Marseillestown, Thebestown. 
| Red man has not turned into redsman 
| because the first is sufficiently easy to say, 
| no matter how many other reasons exist for 
it. Ease in parlance has no law but ease ; if 
that at times demands addition instead of 
subtraction, it cannot be helped. 

And now as to my, as printed, declaration 
that “no horse, in serious earnest, could ever 
have been called 4ayard unless he were of a 
bay colour.” I first wrote it as a question, 
not as a positive assertion ; but in rewriting, 
its form got changed by my inadvertence. 
However, even with my critic’s examples, Iam 
rather more inclined to believe in its fitness 
as a declaration than as a mere question. 
But take it as a question, one which is 
answered in the aftirmative, provided the 
examples have no arriére-pensée lurking in 
them, a thing very likely in the instance of 
‘Piers Plowman,’ since it is a satirical poem. 


| Ba y stood alone, and hence it is just as ie) 


ak 


Philadelphia, U.S. 


GENERAL BENEDICT ARNOLD e S. i. 429). 
—He died 14 June, 1801, in London. I thin 

I can find particulars if M. W. will write to 
me. Mrs. STEPHENSON. 
Warley Barracks, Brentwood. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Church of St. Martin, Canterbury. By the 
Rev. C. F. Routledge, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. Canon 
of Canterbury. (Bell & Sons.) 

UstrorM in shape and appearance with Bell’s 

“Cathedral Series,” and issued under the same 

editorship, the present work will, with accounts of 

Beverley Minster and other edifices of kindred 

position, form a pleasing and valuable supplement 

to the series. G reason exists for a new history 
of the edifice. During many years the opinions of 
antiquaries have been divided as to its antiquity. 
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Thomas Wright, constituting himself the mouth- 
piece of an intelligent class of archzologists, in- 
eluded St. Martin’s in his category when he 
declared, in ‘ The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon,’ 
that “‘not a trace of Christianity is found among 
the innumerable religious and sepulchral monu- 
ments of the Roman period in Britain.” Against 
this sweeping assertion Canon Routledge pits the 
fact that since 1880 further explorations have been 
carried out, with the result that it seems more than 
probable that parts of the original structure men- 
tioned by Bede are still standing, and that “the 
present walls were not only consecrated by the 
preaching and actually touched by the hand of 
St. Augustine, but may be traced back to a con- 
siderably earlier period.” Into this dispute we will 
not intrude, nor will we deal with the question of 
the value of legend and tradition with regard to 
ecclesiastical edifices. ye will concede, however, 
the unique position of St. Martin’s, Canterbury, 
as being “‘the one remaining building that [can] 
certainly be associated with St. Augustine’s preach- 
ing; the one spot that without doubt felt his 
yersonal presence.” Canon Routledge supplies a 
istory of the building, giving all that is known 
concerning its origin and development until, in the 
last century, it fell into neglect, from which it has 
only been rescued in times comparatively modern. 
A full and valuable description of the church is 
abundantly illustrated from prints and photographs. 
Those interested in the question of date may be 
specially referred to Appendix B. 


Lyrical Ballads. By William Wordsworth and 
S. T. Coleridge, 1798. Edited by Thomas Hutchin- 
son. (Duckworth & Co.) 

Mr. Tuomas Hvutcursson, to whom the world is 

indebted for a handsome reprint of Wordsworth’s 

*Poems in Two Volumes,’ 1807, has conferred a 

fresh obligation on students of Wordsworth and 

Coleridge by reprinting the ‘ Lyrical Ballads.’ The 

book is indeed a precious boon. How widely 

*The Ancient Mariner’ differs in the ‘ Lyrical 

Ballads’ from the version subsequently _ ished 

the lover of poetry knows, and it is a luxury to 

read the poem as it issued from the brain of Cole- 
ridge. Mr. Hutchinson is in his line one of the 
foremost of scholars, and his introduction is a com- 
mendable piece of work. No less excellent are his 
notes, which are both readable and helpful. ‘ Peter 

Bell,’ ‘ The Three Graves,’ and ‘The Wanderings of 

Cain’ are included in the volume in an appendix, 

because, “‘ having been written in 1798, they appear 

to share a common psychological motive with ‘The 

Ancyent Marinere’® and ‘Goody Blake.’” When 

one thinks how important an influence was exer- 

cised over the future of poetry by this experiment 
of the two friends in the Srostien of simplicity, one 
cannot do otherwise than rejoice in the possession 
of the original text, now faithfully reproduced. 

Portraits of Wordsworth and of Coleridge are pre- 

fixed to a volume which is sure of a place in the 

library of every lover of poetry. 


Magnetic Magic. (Privately printed.) 
WE have here, in an edition limited to one hundred 
copies, “‘a digest of the practical parts of the 
masterpieces of Louis Alphonse Cahagnet,” to 
whose name are affixed the mysterious letters 
H.F.T.S. The works in question are the ‘ Arcanes 
de la [vie] future dévoilés’ and the ‘Magie Mag- 
nétique.’ These are but two out of the many 


writings of this voluminous expounder of mys- 
teries, and the digest deserves its name, since 
it compresses into a few pages matter in the 
original spread over volumes. Prefixed to the 
book, which may be obtained through Mr. Robert 
H. Fryar, of Bath, is a portrait of Cahagnet 
the date of whose birth is given as 1803, instead 
of, as we believed, 1809. he work deals with 
theurgic mirrors, cabalistic mirrors, and similar 
objects, in which the young and pure may or may 
not see marvels, with “pacts,” talismans, and 
other magic or mysterious objects, the very names 
of which are unknown to us. We are not of the 
initiate, and have gazed intensely and long into 
magic crystals and the like, and have seen nothing. 
Ve are glad, however, to tell those who see 

further information where they may look for it. 
The work, which is intended to be strictly private, 
constitutes, we are told, “‘ an elementary initiation 
into Experimental Occultism.” What this may 
mean we know not. Many things with which—as 
the remnants of exploded superstitions—folk-lorists 
concern themselves are spoken of as still operative, 
and we learn—to some extent only, since the in- 
structions can scarcely be held to be practical— 
how, with Sister Helen, to melt our waxen man, as 
was reputedly done with fatal effect by a dramatist 
recently deceased against an unappreciative critic. 


Bygone Devonshire. By the Rev. Hilderic Friend. 
(Andrews. ) 
Bygone Hertfordshire. Edited by Wm. Andrews. 
(Same publisher. ) 
Two volumes have been added to what Mr. An- 
dlrews calls his ‘*‘ Bygone Series of County Histories.” 
Though the same in aim, the works are different in 
execution. ‘Bygone Devonshire’ is the work of a 
single man, a local antiquary, better known in con- 
nexion with folk-lore, and especially with flower- 
lore, than with history. We find, accordingly, in 
his contribution to the series, in addition to unity 
of design and workmanship, a large amount of 
quaint and curious information. The picturesque 
and historical associations of Devonshire are, of 
course, not neglected, and we have, naturally, a full 
account of the noble Cathedral of Exeter as well 
as of Devonshire worthies— Reynolds, Coleridge, 
Drake, Kingsley, Ford, Fortescue, and the rest. 
The chapters, however, to which our readers will 
most readily turn are those on ‘Churches as Gar- 
risons,” ‘‘Churchwardens’ Accounts and Parish 
Registers,” ‘* Plant-Names and Flower-Lore,” and 
** Devonian Facts and Fancies.” Our author's flower 
knowledge he illustrates from literary sources, as 
when, @ propos of origane, he speaks of Spenser's 
“bath of origane and thyme.” He tells us of strange 
singulars—-as “flock” for the singular of phlox, and 
an “orchey” as that of the orchis flowers. By a 
curious transference of idea, the aconite, or monks- 
hood, is known as “ parson-in-the-pulpit.” Curious 
information is supplied as to leprosy. The volume 
is as pleasingly illustrated as those with which it is 
associated, and is worthy in all respects of its place. 
‘Bygone Hertfordshire’ is compiled from various 
sources, and is in interest principally historical. 
Mr. Thomas Frost and Mr. Elward Lamplough are 
largely responsible for the historic portion, the 
latter sending accounts of the two battles of St. 
Albans and the battle of Barnet. Mr. Frost deals 
yenerally with historic Hertfordshire and with the 
Rye House Plot. A short account of the Roman 
theatre once existing at Verulam .is supplied by 
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Mr. Ashdown, and Mr. John T. Page gives us ‘The 
Death and Resting-place of the Great Lord Bacon.’ 
Mr. Howlett, who writes on St. Alban’s Abbey, 
observes a discreet reserve concerning the altera- 
tions that have of late been effected. He says, with 
the vagueness of an ancient oracle, “ In the present 
day opinion is much divided on the subject; but 
when time shall have obliterated all prejudice, the 
recent work will then stand forth for what it is 
really worth.” We will take Mr. Howlett’s word 
for thus much. Mr. W. R. Willis deals with 
‘Markets and Market Laws,’ and Mr. Lewis 
Evans with ‘ Witchcraft in Hertfordshire.’ A 
strange engraving of the ducking of a witch (who 
was drowned) and her husband is among the illus- 
trations. 


The Shakespeare Reference Book. By J. S. Webb. 
(Stock.) 

Ir this book were but a first part we might com- 
prehend it. A Shakspeare reference book of fewer 
than 120 pages can scarcely be regarded as final. 
The arrangement, moreover, strikes us as quaint 
and eccentric. We find under ‘Pat,’ “ It will fall 
pat, as I told you,” and under ‘ Harp,’ “ Harp not 
on that string, madam.” 


THe number of the Anfiguary for June is espe- 
cially good. The series of papers upon ‘ Old Sussex 
Farmhouses and their Furniture’ finishes, and the 
po gm gives some very interesting illus- 
trations. 'e wonder whether the author, Mr. J. 
Lewis Andra, knows that the looking-glass of 
which he gives an engraving, and which dealers 
usually misname “Chippendale,” is to be found in 
many cottages in the northern part of Lincolnshire. 
The example given of a “ Bible-box ” will, we fear, 
send the dealers as a cloud of locusts down into 
Sussex. Miss F. Peacock sends a curious photo- 
graph epgecsenting scenes from the life of the 

rodigal Son in late sixteenth or very early seven- 
teenth century tapestry. It is of Flemish make. 


WE have received the sixth number of the Pub/ic 
Library Journal, a quarterly magazine issued by 
the committees of the Cardiff and Penarth Libraries 
and the Cardiff Museum. It contains much useful 
information, no little of which will interest those 
who live outside the Principality of Wales. The 
Cardiff authorities have most wisely felt it to be 
their duty to form a special collection of books in 
the Welsh language. rom small beginnings it has 
grown to be a very valuable gathering. We are 
glad to find that a separate catalogue of these books 
is about to be taken in hand. This will be of great 
service to Celtic students. We hope that the 
library admits works in the other Celtic tongues. 
All of them are sisters, or at least cousins. It 
would be a great thing for Wales if there were one 
place within its borders where the whole literature 
of the race might be studied. Mr. John Ward has 
contributed a paper on Roman Cardiff, which we 
have found interesting. 


We have received a tabular sheet - pedi 
(Mitchell & Hughes) of the descendants of the ion. 
Thomas Maddock, rector of Coddington, Cheshire, 
who died 12 Feb., 1825. It seems to be very care- 
fully compiled. The persons named therein are 
numerous, and the necessary information is given 
in every case. This interesting document is illus- 
trated with well-engraved arms of the families of 


Maddock, Scott, Rokeby, Grey, and Edgecumbe. 


Mr. Ropert an old friend and con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ died on Monday, the 20th ult., 
at his house at Lapworth, at the comparatively 
early age of sixty-four. He was a member of the 
Library Association from its formation, and at one 
time was president of the Birmingham Old Library. 
Mr. Hudson had gathered, by close examination of 
ancient deeds, materials for a history of Lapworth 
parish. 

Tue Oxford University Press has nearly finished 
printing the first part of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
which is being edited by Messrs. B. P. Grenfel 
and A. 8S. Hunt for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
The volume contains 158 texts, including the early 
fragments of St. Matthew’s Gospel, Sappho, Aris- 
toxenus, Sophocles, and other lost and extant 
classics, with official and private documents dating 
from the first to the seventh century of our era. 


Mr. Fox-Davies has in preparation, and will 
publish in the autumn, the third edition of his very 
valuable ‘ Armorial Families,’ an admirably illus- 
trated book, the worth of which is shown by the 
fact that it will have passed through three editions 
in four years. It will contain a compendium of all 
armorial bearings legitimately in use and a list of 
all entitled to bear them. 


Mr. Bertram Dose ut will shortly issue the first 
vart of a ‘Catalogue of Early Printed Dublin 
Books, 1601 to 1700, by E. R. McC. Dix, with an 
introduction and notes by C. Winston Duncan. 
We should like to see the list extended. Pirated 
as many of them are, the Dublin books of the last 
century have an interest of their own, and deserve 
to find their bibliographer. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such eddvens as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

F. W. (‘‘ Military Attachés”).—The duty of the 
one is to obtain information, of the other not to 
give or sell it. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C 


‘We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TeRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post 


For this Year, Fifty-three Numbers. ‘ 


For Six Months ... ss» 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Buery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHEN ALUM for June 25 contains Articles on 

The CHEVERELS of CHBVEREL MANOR. 

PROVERBS of NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

SIR JOHN SKELTON’S CHARLES I 

STATUTES of LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 

The RITUAL of the PAULICIAN SECT. 

MEMOIRS of COL. ALEXANDER GARDNER. 

NEW NOVELS—The Master Key; Meriel; A Woman's Privilege ; 
Materfamilias; The Peril of a Lie; The Edge of Honesty; Tom 
Ossington’s Ghost; Sun Beetles; L'Amour est mon Péch¢; An- 
goisses de Juge ; Leur Fille. 

The LITERATURE of SPORT. 

SCOTTISH FICTION. 

RECENT VERSE. 

LITERATURE for TOURISTS. 

SCHOOL- BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The THREE PERSEPHONES ; OMAN'S ‘ART of WAR'; SHELLEY'S 
ODE to LIBERTY’; The BOLEYN FAMILY; SALES; ‘The 
MAKING of RELIGION.’ 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE — Rotanical Literature; Chemical Notes; 
Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ,; Gossip 
FINE AKTS-—Sir E. Burne-Jones; Minor Exhibitions; Portraits of 

Addison ; Sale 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; The ‘ Antigone’ at Bradfield ; Gossip. 


Astronomical 


The ATHENA: UM for June 18 contains Articles on 

LETTERS and JOURNALS of BYRON. 

MK. LANG on the MAKING of RELIGION. 

A BOOK of RECOLLECTIONS 

A PROVENCAL VILLAGE in the MIDDLE AGES. 

NEW NOVELS—An Angel of Pity ; The Renunciation of Helen; The 
Philanthropist; The Concert-lirector; St. Cadix Case; Ezekiei's 
Sin; Hagar of Homerton; As & Man Lives; The Hepsworth 
Millions 

AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

HISTURICAL ROMANCES. 

BIBLIVUGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

NEWS; THREE PEKSEPHONES; ‘ihe HIGH HISTORY of the 
HOLY GRAAL’; SALEof SIK T. PHLLLIPPS'S MSS.; MILTUN'S 
PROSE WORKS; M. BRACHET. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCTRNCE—Madreporarian Corals; Astronomical Notes; Societies; 
Meetings Next Week. 

FINE AR'¥S— Painters and their Works ; Library Table; The Archao- 
logical Societies , The Koyal Academy ; Sales, Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week , Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C. 


J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, tid. ; morocco, gi't edges, 6s. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, %, 

This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
the pocket Prayer Book to a 'a'ge octavo 
printed in very plain typ:, suitab’e for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing. Some of the ediiions are han ly pri 
with red-line borders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. IL EVENING. Each Volume complete 
itself (sold separatel)); Meditations for Every Day in = 
Year, By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; moroce), 
edges, for the Pocket, imperial 
mo also ready, cloth, 2s.; Persian roar, gilt ed 
4s. 6d ; moroce., 6s. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIFS, Shoit Practical Essavs. By the Auth 
of * The Daily Round,’ Feap cl th, 4s, 6d, gilt 
edges, 6s, ; morocco, gilt «dg s, 9, 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower Ilouse of Con 

of the Province of Canterbury. I. Short Forme of Dally 

Prayer for those having Littie Time. Cloth, 6d.; roan 

S ecges, ls, 6d. Ll, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 
rayers for Various (ccasions, Cloth, 25.; roan, giit 

oon, Forms for Use Seven Times Daily. A 
ew Edi:ion, Revised and Enla le 

rged. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmati 
d 
Holy Communion. 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly 
rean, with gilt edges, ls. 
Large-Type Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s.; 
or neatly bound in 


In very buld type, strongly bound in cloth, 71, 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A. Fine-Paper Fditi 
red edges, 1s. Persian roan, gilt tng 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev, W. R. CHURTON 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedral of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, coth, Persian mo:occo back, 
tcp edge gilt, Se, 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Prov 

Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, tena 
Greek, ttalian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese. Witu 
Translations, References, Fxplanatory Notes, an4 Indexes, 
KING, M.A. Ch. Ch., 


Fxp 
By WM. FRANCIS HENKY 
Oxford. 


Tondon: 12, Warwick Lane, E,C, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
W. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


SMITH & 8 ON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


L.). —BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND . 
CATLOW (AGNES).—POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With Plates 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates ... 
DITCHFIELD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and CUSTOMS 
OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES: their Story and their Antiquities 
FIELD CLUB (The): aGarner of Country Lore for Nature Lovers. Gleaned by the Rev. T. Woop, Fr. E. s. 
GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in 5 Series. With Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 
HIBBERD, and 40 Plates in each from by F. K. 
rown 


Hulme, F.L.S. F. 


GOSSE (P. H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SBA A ANEMONES ‘and ‘CORALS, with Coloured Figures 0 of 


the Princip» Varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured 

JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in MY GARDEN, and other none ‘Sketches. “Tilustrated... ooo 

LANKESTER (Mrs.).—BRITISH FERNS : their and Functions. With best 
Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated .. 

MAYHEW (8.).—ILLUSTRATED DOCTOR. New Edition. “wo Pictorial Representations 
Half-bound 8vo.__... 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Fifteenth ‘Revised by 
LUPTON, M.R.C 

MEREDITH (J.). a, on the GRAPE VINE. ‘With Plans 

MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Illustrations 

PAXTON (Sir JOSEPH) and Professor LINDLEY.—The FLOWER 
F 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. . 

ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profits ‘and Plensures ove 

ROBINSON (PHIL).—SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS . os 

ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING : Management of Cows, ‘ke. Second Edition om 

POULTRY KEEPING wie 


ROOT GROWING and the CULTIVATION of HOPS .. ooo 
STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE REARING 
The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES... 
——— The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRASS, &e.. we 


TREE PLANTING for ORNAMENTATION or PROFIT, SUITABLE poy every soll. 
and SITUATION 

SEEMAN (B.), Ph.D. M.A. ~—POPULAR HISTORY of the PALMS ‘and their ALLIES. With Piates . 

STARK (R. M.).—A POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES. Coloured Illustrations oe 

WILD FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in 5 Series. By F. B. amare F. a = - . A. With 40 Full- 
Page Coloured Plates in each Series and — Text : oe 

DIXON (C.).—ANNALS of BIRD LIFE... =... eco eos ono 

BIRDS of OUR RAMBLES we on one 

IDLE HOURS with NATURE... oe 

————-_ JOTTINGS about BIRDS 

—-———— NESTS and EGGS of NON INDIGENOUS BIRDS ene 

The GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL of the BRITISH ISLANDS 

The MIGRATION of BIRDS ... 

BRITISH SEA BIRDS. With8 Mustrations by Charles Whymper 

PEASE (A. B). ).—HORSE BREEDING for FARMERS 0 

HOBDAY (B.).—VILLA GARDENING. A Handbook for Amateur end Practical Gardeners 

FARMER'S OWN BOOK. Comprising Full and Practical Instruction on all Points connected with 
Cattle, Poultry, and other Live Stock in Health and Sickness, for Sale or veneer semanas With 
Chapters on t 6 Treatment of Dogs and Cats. 210 Illustrations coe 

FARM MANAGEMENT, The BOOK of: a complete of Rural Occupations Country 
Life. With numerous Illustrations. Roxburghe ... oso 

BADENOCH (L. N.).—ROMANCE of the with Mlustrations by Margaret, J. D. 
_ Badenoch and others. Crown 8vo. ... 
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